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THE SULTANA IN HER BATH. 
Lyric Offerings, by S. Laman Blanchard. post 8vo. London, 1828. 
Ainsworth. 

We have been greatly pleased with this unpretending tittle volume. 
it is superior to nineteen in twenty of the numerous poetical publi- 
cations that are now heaped upon the critic’s table. ‘There is a free- 
dom and freshness of thought and fancy about many of the poems 
hefore us that is not often met with in this age of imitation and ser- 
vility. If, to prove our impartiality, it be necessary to acknowledge 
ihe anthor’s faults, we mast observe that he is occasionally extrava- 
gant and obscure. Were his images less elaborate and less thickly 
crowded, his poetry would be more pleasing and effective. If the 


 BITBRATURE SC. 





volume, however, be the production of a young man, it is full of | 


promise, and evinces powers of no common order, There is much 
crace and beauty in the following stanzas, extracted from a poem 
entitled * The Sultana preparing for her Bath.”’ 
The Glory of the Light hath died away, 
The dazzled Earth grows dim. And now the moon 
(Asilver seal upon the closing day) 
Steals through the twilight; and a tranquil tune 
Comes from the deep to soothe the sun’s decay. 
Ileaven’s harp hath ceased; but many an echo fair 
in mellow music pants upon the air. 


The sun hath sank; but lo! there is a light 

Richer than yon unsteadfast stars reveal : 

‘The noon hath melted into chilling night, 

Yet can the soul a warmth and freshness feel : 

The signs and sounds of day have perished quite, 
Yet lath the quiet earth a breathing given 
Sweeter than all the varied sounds of heaven. 


Not from the lamp within yon radiant reom ~~ 
Asceadsthe new-born beam : nor from the pride 
Of Eastern art arises a perfume 
That fills a scene by beauty sanctified; 
But there, arrayed in all that Luxury’s loom 
Hath woven for ber children, is reclined 
A fair and fond creation of the mind. 


" * * * * 


"Twas feigned in early time, and men bave hung 
‘Their faith upon the dream, that Love was born 
Of Beauty: let the truth at length be sung. 
Heauty was born of Love: for pride and scorn 
liave crept to him in smiles, and Time looked young. 
With hin the winter is no longer cold, 
And suimmer views its dust transformed to gold. 


Soall abont her varies with her eyes, 
Beauty the sure effect, but Love the cause ; 
Though in her veins a haughty transport vies 
With natural tenderness; whose milder laws 
j er spirit may o'erleap but not despise. 
Thus, softly stern, she points to the sublime. 
Lhe splendour and the sweetness of her clime. 


* * * * * 


But chief a sable slave, of quainted mien, 

And garb grotesque aud costly, stoops to raise 

Her veil, as some dark vapour may be seen 

Unfolding the fair day. And he surveys 

Love's early sunshine, fervent but serene, 
And feels his frozen spirit warm the while, 
His face uncouthly curling toa smile. 


And with that aged slave awaits a train 

Of youth{ul figures, winged at her will; 

And ail about are glistening tokens lain 

tif exquisite device, and wrought with skill. 

Ail that can breathe delight, and banish pain 

From earth's bright circle, gathers round a spot 
Vhere grief night well be hushed and guilt terzo! 

Mhugin the centre of the group, impressed 

With the full life of that luxuriant hour, 

Shaming the gems of herimperial vest, 

det sofily languid, fainting like a flower, 

Mid draperies of silk her light limbs rest; 
And thus, beneath the charm of summer airs 
Phe sweet Sultana fer her bath prepares. 


llow will the willing waters eurl around 

Vheir dainty visitant! What sparkles clear, 

And what a welcome of enraptdred sound 

Will rise to meet her on her cool career! 

And giaocing from her to its marble bound 
Fach melting wave, whilst lucidly revealing 
Ler fooinPWwii wakea up some pleasant feeling 


There in the night, beneath a silence deep, 
Thus Whitely visible behold her glide, 

A wondérin the waters! come to stee 

{u living joy a breast too bright to hide. 


Methinks the element would seem to weep 
As from each rising limb, in pearly rain, 
It drips like dew into its fount again. 


=< 
THE MISERIES OF A BACHELOR. 


FROM A YOUNG LADY'S SCRAP BOOK. 


Volumes would not suffice to enumerate the miseries of bache- 
orsi== 


*« Many and great are a bachelor's sufferings, 
Wearily, drearily pass all his days ; 

Stranger is he to the bosom’s seft offerings 
That rivet affection when beauty decays. 





| I'riend to ebriety, oft to impiety, 

Foe to soc'ety, foe to the fair ; 
Vexation unceasing, and gloom his beart seizing, 
Are ever increasing the bachelor’s care.” 


Capricious in his temper and penurious in his disposition, the ba- 
| chelor is generally neglected, sometimes despised, tor the want of 
| those qualities that endear man to man : 
|  Elate or dejected he’s little respected, 

Ilis brow end his forehead distempered with gloom; 
Ilis intellect clouded, his eyes are enshrouded 
Jn horrors as baleful as those of the-tomb. 
Ile ne’er knows the blisses of conjugal kisses, 
‘That when aught amiss is, console a fond pair, 
j Nor wife's kind embraces, nor children’s sweet faces, 
But all one can trace isn bachelopis care !” 
| Some bachelors apply to Bacchus for that consolation which alone 
| they could have procured at Hymen’s altar, in the company of a 
loving virtuous consort. I knew once a bevy of bachelors who 
\foredtivemselves into a society, and ina few years turned out a 
Miserable set of drunkards. 
® Behold here another less cynical brother, 
Who reels to the tavern to banish his pain, 
There, like a fish drinking, he’s freed from all thinking, 
And dozing till morning, then tipples again. 














Thus bravely he swindles, while property dwindles, 
And lean are his spindles from want and hard fare, | 
Till you hear him confess, in atone of distress, 

How devoid of redress is a bachelor’s care!” 


| The real miseries of a bachelor are many, and his imaginary ones 
| more numerous still. [le is sad, comfortless, and lonely; rejected, 
‘neglected, and despised; deserted by the women, unrespected by 
ithe men, cheated by his landlady, imposed upon by every tradesman 
jhe employs, despised by his servants, and entombed in his house, if 
|he keep one; friendless, cheerless, helpless, and forlorn: he appears | 

like a garden without a shrub, flower, or plant to adorn it; like a | 

house without a window; a trunk without a branch, or a branch 

without a leaf: be stands in the wilderness of life, not as a 
|acooling spring with fruitful banks, but asa barren, parched rock, 
| around whose liead the winds of the desart rash in howling blasts, 
| His heart feels no flame of kindred affection, nor his soul one spark 
| of celestial love: “no children run to lisp his return ;’’ no endear- 
| ing partner to greet him with fond affection; no babes to climb his 
| knees “the envied kiss to share ;” no joyous circle to hail him as a 
| protector and afriend. But instead. 


See the unsocial drone @&ting his bit alone, 
Stirring the fire up to cheer his despair; 


—_ 


is converted into condign slavery ; his fortune is a curse to him ; his 
friends cold, careless, and indifferent to his comforts; his bopes gone, 
and his opportunities regretted. Can, then, the single life be blessed ? 
“ No: asa walled town is more wortbier than a village, so is the 
forehead of a married man more honourable than the bare brow of a 
bachelor !” 

Marriage is emphatically and justly called “an honoufijle state ;”’ 
but in what tongue, nation, kindred, or country is the saMe appella- 
tion bestowed on celibacy? Neither in sacred or profane writings ; 
notin the whole cylopediz of science, not in the range of literature, 
not in the precepts of philosophy, not in the laws of wise and politic 
nations, is there found a single expression indicative of respect, hap- 
piness, content, !ove, or joy in the bachelor’s life. Nor did ever a 
wise, prudent, and learned nation encourage that idleness and insta- 
bility peculiar to a single life. A few popish priests, superstitious pa- 
rents, or hard-hearted gelations interested in the fortunes and pros- 
pects of young people,may, indeed, be unhappy exceptions, for they 
still encourage the ascetic monk to entomb himselfin his dreary cell, 
orcompel beauty, love, and youth to be immured within the clois- 
ters of a convent: 

‘* Relentless walls! whose darksome sound contains 
Repentant sighs and voluntary pains.” 

“‘ Such a custom,” says a venerable divine, “is odious and abomi- 
nable ; those superstitious and rash vows.of popish monasteries that 
hind and enforee men aud women to lead a single life against the 
laws of natare, opposite to religion, policy, and humanity.”’ Modern 
bachelors may feel thankful that they do not live in times and ina- 
tions where condign panishment avould follow their apathy to the 
matrimonial state. The brave, wise, and patriotic Greeks attached 
pains and penalties to the state of bachelorship. In this illustrious 
nation as we Jearn from Plutarch and Dinarchus, no Spartan could 
live unmarried beyond the time appointed by the laws; those pro- 
ving refractory were punished by the magistrates, in being compelled 
to circumambulate ie public forum, and, to inerease their shame. 
obliged to sing verses, Sxpressive of their chastisement. They were 
excluded from the games ia which the women contendédy awd “this 
banishment from female soeiety, at these public yectacles, was con- 
sidered a disgrace. Another penalty was inflicted at a certain solemn 
festival, when these stubborn-necked bachelors were dragged rouud 
the altar by the women, whobeat them with their fists ! tly they 
were deprived of that respect which the young were accustomed to 
pay to the old. . 

All orators, generals, commanders, and legislators intrusted with 
any public charge were eee to marry, have children and estates 
in land thus giving hostages for the performance of their dyty to them - 
selves and the commonwealth ; and it is remarkable, that ancient 
generals excited the courage of their soldiers and roused their lan- 
guid patriotism by reminding them of their wives and children.— 
Some Parthian generals obliged their soldiers to marry, and by these 
means found their hortatives more effectual. “ And I think,” says my 
Lord Bacon, “ that the despising of marriages among the Turks ma- 
keth the vulgar soldier more base.” In ourown country bachelors 
are taxed more than married men, have fewer privileges, and are ac- 
counted inferior in rank to these pillars of their country. In ancient 
times the Chinese bachelors tilled the ground, and pertormed all me- 
nial offices, whilst the married men were permitted to tend their fam- 
ilies. 


—~p— 
NOTES FOR A LECTURE ON FRENCH POETRY. 
BY L. T. VENTOVILLAC. 
As, in the individuals of every nation, we find some characteristic 
trait by which each may be distinguished from the others, so in their 
literature, but particular their poetry, (which, as being more imme 





Though burn the fire brightly, yet all goes not rightly, 
lor who e’er bore lightly a bachelor’s care!” 
| Every bachelor ought to take the resolution of Benedick, when he 
‘exclaims, ‘Shall quips, and sentences, aud these paper bullets of 
‘the brain awe a man from the career of his humour? No: the world 
must be peopled. When I said I would die a bachelor, I did not 
| think that [ should live till 1 were married,” rather than be taxed 
aboge his fellow-countrymen ; for,in the printed schedule for the 
"assessed taxes, I find the following note to the declaration :—* Ba- 
| chelors keeping male servants liable to the duty No. 1, are requested 
| by the act to place the letter B against their signatures, or they will 
be subjectto the penalty.” Thus, Parliament takes cognisance of 
| these solitary beings. Lam sure, ifa petition were presented to Mr. 
Goulburn by the spinsters of the United Kingdom, a heavier duty 
| would be imposed upon the bachelors than is at present levied; and 
which might increase progressively from twenty-five to sixty, after 
| which they are not worth paper and ink. Attwenty-one man leaves 
, his infantine state, (so says the law,) and then he should associate with 
his fair countrywomen. At twenty-five make proposals, and, at the 
latest, marry at thirty ; if not, he hesitates at thirty-five, and at forty 
| Time informs him ‘tis late in the afternoon of life. At forty-five his 
‘relations are looking forward to his property, fo#he has no person that 
sincerely wishes him tolive long. At fifty he despairs of recovering 
| lost opportunities, desists from the pursuit, and lives a spectacle of sel- 
| fishness, credulity and pgocrastination. Whatshall he do? Let him 
| go to the hulks, take advantage of the first recruiting party, and enlist 


eer a soldier ; go on board the tender at Spithead, or entomb himself 


ia some of the Cornish mines: any where, so that he leaves rational 


isqciety, of which he is anuaworthy member. His boasted liberty 


diately the expression of man’s feelings and sentiments, may in some 
| measure, be said to be as it were a part of mar.,)—in poetry we find 
| the national feature, if I may so speak, more strongly and decidedly 
| marked than itis in any other branch of literature. Itis nit, there- 
| fore, too much to say, thatif it were possible to wanslate with equat 
success the works of the poets of all nations into one common lan- 
guage, though they would thus assume in some measure the same ap- 
pearance, still it would be easy to distinguish the poets of antiquity 
from those of modermtimes ; and among the latter, the Spanish trom 
‘the Italian, the Italian from the English, and tie English ftom the 
| French poet. 
But, that [may not be carried away by the vast extent of my @ub- 
ject, let me limit my endeavours to poinging out the peculiar charac 
_ter of French and of English poetry. ‘To do so, then, may L_be @)- 
| lowed to suggest my own opinion, which, ifegrrect, willin (WO Words 
| point out the excellence and defect of each ; Yiz., that the ‘is in the 
| English poct an excess, andein the French a wamt o magination : 

that the former is the true representative of mature,but of ere 
| sometimes in her wildest moods; the latter, the elegant votary rt, 
| but so close/y adhering to art as sometimes to lose sighiof na@turépfand 

too frequently appearing to forget the principle of Horace, that the 
true purpose of art is to conceal art : m . 

“ Artis est celare artem. 

| ‘'Thisextreme luxuriance on the one side, and exgessive corrett- 
ness on the other, while it has been allowed by the crities of oth 
nations, has caused both to fall into a singular errom The French, 
because the English pocts have sometimes depart@d from the rules of 
good taste, have supposed that faste never could enter into the com- 
position of an English poem; while English critics,,om the other 
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side, betause they did not find in most of the French poets that 












French Academy was considere 


The Albion. 


October 25, 





ee 





supported by Governme 


cas it were, the censor of literary 








the emigrants sent by England to co-operate with the conspiracy of 


imagination, and depth of feeling, which abound in_ their productions ; being established au it | George Cadondal. When he returned from this missi 
pre ‘ considered the name of a Freneh poet tobe synonimous wae wed ee medium of patronage; so that all who either relied | one of the principai actors in the asensalantion of the Dug, veerenme 
with fri idity. I believe [ neéd not pointout the absurdity as well, apon theirliterary labours asa means of,subsistence, or hoped to|and his Memoirs threw great light on that important é eae 







ce, of suci#an opinion. . " heme ee 
e, the corrector Vike our judgments err,” has one ‘much 


gain admiration by their genius, must first court the approbation of 
this learned and fastidious body. 


Thus men wrote, not to instruct 


they neither justily the conduct of Napoleon nor of Savary himself 


In these Meinoirs it is broadly asserted that 'Talle 


t me tre , » ; | : yrand, in violatio, 
‘nions. ‘The coarse terms in which Voltaire spoke | but to please ; and literature was no longer the pure and living | of the rights of nations, instigated Napoleon t res tng 
= r st Doegh dequiar genius of Shakspeare, ate allowed by | stream in Which the sons of genius poured out spontaneously their | fortunate prigee;: that a military canna oul ed eee 







nch themselves to be equally unworthy of him as a critic and 
Soe f acai and you wil pecbably smile with me at the — 
ner in « ady Mofgan, in her work on France, was please 
to assert that no one but a Frenchman could admire Racine. Had 
her iadyshifi exercised her judgment instead of her wit, she would 
have remembered that, if itis true that none but a #renchman can 
admire, because none but a Frenchman can appreciate Racine, it ts 
equally true that n8 one butan Englishman can admire and appreci- 
ate Shakspeare ; and she would thus have discovered, (what proba- 





® thor of acknowledged merit is not admired, itis generally because-he the severest of afflictions, with blasted fortunes and bligh 


ig not understood; and thatthe want of admiration may arise, not 
from alack of merit on the part of the writer, but from a want of 
taste, of judgment, or of capability, on the part of the reader. 

From what I have already said, you will probably suppose that I 
appear before youas the champion of French poetry ; and I confess 
that Lam desirous to do so, considering, as I do, that justice has not 

~ been done inthis country tothe poets of France. That the task is a 
ee ca one, Lam well aware, but [ ground my hopes of success less 





cagfidence of my own feeble efforts, than your indulgence and 

nF sense of justice. 
« ~ It is only in the 13th eentury that France may be said to have had 
a language peculiarly her own, and the langue doc was spoken in 
_the southern, and the langue d’oil in the nothern part of France, till, 
at the period I have just mentioned, the latter predominated ; and 
{rom hence sprang the French language, now so generally spoken as 

to have become almost the language of Europe. 

The Normans were the first who introduced literature into France, 
and hence the degree ot resemblance which exists between our ear- 
liest poets and your own, who at the time of the Nerman conquest, 
received also from the Normans the first germs of romantic poetry. 

The first of our poets were the Troubadours, to whom we are in- 
debted for the introduction of rhyme, which they either invented, or 
as is more p ble, borrowed from the Moors of Spain ; for rhyme is 
known to have been from the earliest period peculiar to the poetry 
ofthe Arabs. The Troubadours were so much regarded by men 
and admired by women, that their art obtained the highest repute, 
and kings themselves have been known to mingle among these wan- 
dering poets, and sing with them the charms of love and the praise 








free-born thoughts, but it became the channel through which the 
vain hoped to gain praise, and the needy to obtain a maintenance. 
Of this you will be more fully convinced, if you compare, for in- 
stance, the situation of Racine, one of the greatest men that France 
ever prodaced, dying of a broken heart because his king had 
frowned on him, tothat of Shakspeare, heedless, even at the court 
of Elizabeth, as to what might be thought of his poetry, but pouring 
it out from the fulness of his soul; if you compare the situation of | plaud the aet by which Napoleon gras 
Voltaire, employed atthe court of Prussia, in correcting the misera- t 
» bly her nationality prev ented her from perceiving,) that when an au- ble verses of Frederic, to that of poor Burns, alone, aevuk my 
affec- 
tions, but amidst allremaining still the poet andthe mam; andvever) and replated by donations, cordons, and titles 
and anon tuning his lyre, not to praise the great orto court fortune, . 
but to relieve hisown heart b 


the sweetest ci 


which, alone. would be suffi¢ient to render hisname immortal. 


Of all the poets that adopnedthe reign of Louis XIV., Racine and 


Boileau are considered the two greatest. 


Of Boileaw I spoke at some length in a former lecture, and it may | 
now be sufficient to observe, that as his poems are tlre most finished 


in our language, few are better calculated to improve the student. 
matic writer; besides tragedies, however, Racine has written sev 


these, none, perhaps, excels that in which he describes the strugg 
between the good and the evil propensities of man. 


caught nature upon the fact. 
Though Lonis XIV. had ostensibly been the patron of litera 
men, there was, towards the latter end of his reign, a disposition 


any encouragement at his hands. 








of beauty. Soon, however, the race of the Troubadours degenera- 
ted through excess of indulgence, and altoge ther ceased to exist in 
the 14th century. ‘Io them succeeded the poets who wrote in what 
is now called la langue de romance, a mixture of the Latin and of the 
Celtic dialect. re 

The spirit of chivalry which then arose, gave a new character to 
poetry, which with the Troubadours had till then been only the lan- 
guage of love. But though the French language began already to be 

gnuch studied in Europe, there did not then exist a poet whose name 
or works are worthy of being mentioned to you. 

The first French poet who distinguished himself, and whose works 
are still read, is Marot, who lived under the reign of Francis L., and 
was contemporary with your poet, Spencer. To him is due the 
praise of having improved the language of his country; but the chief 
tault of his poetry is its prettiness. Marot was a courtier in every 
sense nd the word; and his poetry like his chararter, wanted 
strength. 

At about this period, lived in France a woman who, although not a 
native, ought to be ranked among french poets, since some of the 


earliest poems on record in our language were vomposed by her—| country, ever produced, | mean Voltaire. 


I mean the beautiful and unfortunate Mary Stuart, 
towing specimen of her poetry : 
Adieu de Marie Stuart, 
Adieu, plaisant pays de France 
O ma patrie la plas cherie, 
Quia nourri ma jeune enfance! 
Adieu France, adieu mes beaus jours ; 
° La Nef qui dejoint nos amours 
N’a cy de moi que la moitie ; 
Une part te reste elle est tienne 
Je la fe a ton amitie 
Pour que de l'autre il te souvienne. 


This delightful little poem has been thus translated : 


Delightful France—I bid thee now farewell, 

To my heart dearer than my tongue can teil. 
Scene of my early youth and infant plays, 

Dear France, farewell—farewell my happy days ! 


The bark that bears me from thy cherish’d shore, 
Divides our loves, but it can do no more; 

One half my sgul still fondly lingers there, 

And I confide it to thy tender care. 


The other, formed to memory, dwells with me, 
And dedicates itself to thoughts of thee. 





During the reign of Louis XIV., though he was, himself, a man 


a Massillon. 





rT Be bmpositions, by such Liberty were converted into Marshals of the empire. Savar 
exquisite verses as those addressed ‘To. Mary Heaven,” and | appointed General of Divisions, and 


Of Racine I also have already spoken, but I did so only as of a dra- 


ral poems, which do equal eredit to his head and heart: and among 


pay but little regard to his will or his opinions. ‘This spirit of inde- 
pendence from the court became still more evident during the reign 
of Louis XV.,a monarch so totally lost to the sense of all that was 
good or noble, that neither literary nor scientific mea could hope for 
The Academie, it is true, still 
existed; but to enter within its walls it was necessary to pass 
through the boudoir of Madame Pompadour; and the shameless 
mistress of a debauched monarch was the divinity at whose shrine 
literary men were then content to bring the offspring of their genius. 


very questionable principles, he at least assumed the virtue he had 
not, and thus encouraged in others what it were in vain to look for| Friedland, and received, as a reward, the title of Duke of Rovizo 
inhim. Thus, however awful to Louis himself his hypoericy may | and was present at the interview of Tilsit, which brought on the 
have proved, it was at least favourable to his people; since, to the | peace, and terminated the fourth coalition. ' % 
encouragement he thought it right to give to morals, we owe, in some 
measure the correct writings of Boileau, the religious poetry of | parture with the appearance of mutual affection and esteem. The 
Racine, and, in another department of literature, the eloquent and| Emperor Napoleon accompanied the Emperor of Russia to the lef! 
moral-inspiring pages of a Bourdaloue and a Fenelon, a Bossuet and| bank of the Niemen, where the Russian guard was drawn up.— 


: led over by G 
a : e- 
neral Hallin, who transgressed every form and ev@n appdentinns of 


law, condemned him to death; that a bod ’ 
' | math 3 the y of gen-d’armesyundey 
of og of yoohy od ia the sentence into immedi: “orang 
and that Napoleon, it he did not order, at least connived ut this ce’ 
ries of atrocity. mend as. 
Savary, who justified the exploits of the 18th Brumaire. an 
elevation of his master to the Consular dignity, could not fail to ap- 
; iN crasped at the sovereign power 
and proclaimed himself Emperor of France. New and lofty dient 
ties werevcreated ; the arms of honour, the noble and simple re. 
wards formerly decreed for bravery and courage, were forgotte), 
gotte 


j | The citizens of the 
Sovereign, and the Generals of 
shortly aft ised to th ‘deni. 
int i $ y atter raised to the dignj- 
iy ot Grand aigle de la Legion d’ Honneur.” He displays to us, in his 


| Memoirs, the Emperor reigning over every individual in France 
and threatening, at the same time, with his armies, both Austria and 
England. At the head of his forces, he appears in the full splendour 

of his genius, and is the first captain of the age; on the throne he 
assumes the attitude of kings, and, adopting their airs, identifies 
himself withthem. He is the legislator and the model of his own 
court, in the midst of the luxury and pomp which it exhibits; and 
the observing eye of the spectator can scarcely recognise the con. 
le | queroras independent of the forms and ceremonials of the conquered 
race. He summons the Pope from Rome to place the imperial dia- 


republic became the subjects of a 





e- 








Another celebrated writer of the same period is the artless, but | dem on his head; he defeats at Austerlitz the third coalition for ] 
inimitable, La Fontaine. The ‘ Fables” are the only compositions | against France ; and by the treaty of Presburg, unites the eens of 
of La Fontaine which I wouldrecommend; butin those, he certain-| Italy and Naples on his brow. : ro 
ly is beyond all praise, and appears, if 1 may so speak, to have 


| ‘ e gives Hanover to Prussia, re- 

unites the provinces of the Rhine with the Empire, erects Holland 

intoa kingdom; and that original protector of so many republics 

ry | returns to Paris, and, by a single decree, emanating from his omnipo- 

to | tence, converts them all into monarchies, and places his brothers on 
these newly-erected thrones. 

Savary, who followed him in the campaign of Austerlitz, was, in 
the same war, sent on a mission to the Emperor Alexander, about 
whom he affords very interesting information. Savary, who uni- 
tormly describes his master as desiring nothing but peace, followed 
him again in the new campaign whicn took place in the following 
year. He entered Germany with him at the head of the grand army, 
/and was present at the taking of Berlin. He directed the operations 
_| of the siege of Hamelin, which led to its capitulation on the 20th 
ot | Nov. 1806; was nominated General-in-Chief of the 5th corps on the 

\eve of the battle of Eylau; performed eminent services at that of 





‘* Affairs being settled at 'Tilsit, the two Sovereigns took their de 


r . » . 
| ‘There the Emperors embraced ; and Napoleon took from his breast 


In the following reign, however, licentiousness was not only tole-| the cross of the Legion of Honour, and attached it to the button-hole 
rated, but encouraged; and hence that crowd of impure writers, | of the grenadier on the right of the front rank of the Russian guard, 
whose works have affixed an indelible stigma on F rench literature. | saying, ‘You will remember that this is the day on which your 

Among those who availed themselves of this unhappy opportu- | master and I became friends.’ ” 
nity to vitiate the public mind, it is painful to be obliged to mention | 


The ambition of Napoleon, which the Duke of Rovigo exhibits 


the name of one of the greatest men that France, or perhaps any | ander the features of wisdom and moderation, was not satisfied wit! 


obliged to reserve for auother occasion. 
» 


eo - 


SAVARY’S MEMOIRS. 


Second Notice. 


) But the consideration of | the new countries which the treaty of Tilsit united with France ; 
We give the fol- the works of this writer, and of the later French poets, we are 





| and, in the interior of that country, he began to subvert all the forms 
| of liberty, abolished the tribunal, and created a new nobility. He be- 
| gan externally his plan of universal monarchy; the Duchies of Par- 

| m2, Placentia, and Tuscany, were united to France; Portugal was 
| invaded by Junot; the blockade of England was decreed; and Spain. 
| where Savary was sent on a special mission, becomes on a sudden 


| Memoirs of the Duke of Rovigo, written by himsetf. illustrative of | the theatre of revolution, the plot of which is the abdication of the 


the History of the Emperor Na 
don, 182. 


poleon. Vol. 1. Colburn. Lon-| King of Spain and his family in favour of the Emperor of the French. 


| Savary has been reproached with being the willing instrument of Ne- 


When we noticed the first volume of these Memoirs, we endea-| poleon in decoying the royal family to Bayonne; but it appears that 
| voured to give our readers an idea of the spirit in which they were | this reproach is ill-founded. He went indeed to Madrid, in order to 


| written; and, by numerous quotations, we attempted to clear 
some doubtful points in the history ofthe Ex-Emperor of the Fren 


| . ° . ° 
up explore the actual state of affairs, and to check the impetuosity ot 
ch.) Murat. But he was actually present at Bayonne at the scene ot ab- 


In the present article we shall attempt to trace the political and mili- dication, aud at the moment when his imperial master had just rc- 
tary life of the Duke of Rovigo himself; to discover who and what} ceived the news of the insurrection of Madrid on the 2d of May. 


| Was this enthusiastic admirer of Napoleon—this bold and frontless | 


| censor of so many contemporary reputations. 


7 The Emperor could not restrain his passion on reading these de- 
|tails. Instead of returning home, he went straight to Charles IV. I 


| : Anne Geon Marie Savary, now the Duke of Rovigo, was born at |accompanied him. On entering, he said to the King— See what] 
, Sedan, on the 26th April, 1774, aud he was the son of an ancien Ma-| have received from Madrid: I cannot understand this.’ The King 


\jordu Chateau in that town, 


He was 15 years of age when the Revolution broke ont, and 
, Warmly embraced its principles 


He was witness t@ the first la-| nuel, send for Carlos and Ferdinand,’ 


jread the Grand-duke of Berg’s depatch; and no sooner finished it 
he} than, with a firm voice, be said to the Prince of the Peace, ‘ma- 
They were in no haste to 


_ hours of the Constituent Assembly, and his youthful heart applauded | obey the call; and, in the meantime, Charles IV. observed to the 
, the measures of that renowned body, which brought the people in! Emperor—‘ [am much deceived if these youths have not had some: 


|contact with the King—which made philosophy the handmaid of | thing to do with this business. lam very vexed, but not sur 
‘law, and united law with royalty—and which would have conse-| at it.’ 
''o Marot succeeded Malherbe, and to him may, in a great mea-| crated the union of the throne with liberty, had not the aristocracy, | 


prised 


“ The Infantes arrived at last, both of them, I believe, thoug! ©! 


sure, be attributed the peculiar character of French poetry,—its ex-| by its counter-revolutionary intrigues, ruined the monarchy by wish- | that I am not quite certain, as L have some recollection of Don Ca! 


treme correctness, correctness too frequently acquired at the ex- ing to perpetuate the slavery of the people. As he advanced to-; los being slightly indisposed at this time. 


pense of originality. 


é 


However the Prince © 


wards maturity, he was witness to the Legislative Assembly, and) Asturias came, and entered his father’s apartment, where were as? 


Marot bad only composed the lighter kind of poetry; Malherbe imbibed the republican sentiments that were then afloat; and, atthe | the Emperorand the Queen his mother. 
wars the first French poet who sought a nobler path; and it was he age of 18, he entered into one of the 14 armies of citizens, which, 


“We did not lose a word of what was said to him on this occ? 


who created among us lyrieal poetry. But Malherbe, excellent as inthe name of an unbridled liberty, and combined with famine, | sion: the Prince of the Peace listened along with us. Charles IV. 
" ‘ : ° ° ° ns . | . P 7 1 : o, Soe 5 ; ‘ : 
he Was, (particularly fof the time in which he lived,) would have assignats, and death, the Convention vomited torth against the coali-| in a severe tone, asked, ‘Have you any news from Madrid ! We 


beet greayr still had he not cramped his own genius by fettering it tion of European despots. 


with rules’so rigid as to be almost absurd. 


' 2 


-\ dards not yei blended with renown 


4 ; , Ile discovered talents and bravery in| did not heer the Prince’s answer, but the King sharply replie¢. 
To him Pindar, and even | that tremendous struggle of one nation against all, but he is incom-|- Well, I can give you some.’ , 


® Horace, appeared careless and incorrect writers: but while he at-| petent to describe to the life that sublime and ardnous effort which | place, saying. ‘ Do you think to persuade me that you have Ja 
tempted to become a more precise, he proved a less original writer. | attached to the cause of the still doubtful liberty of france, a mil-| nothing to do with this pillage (such was the word he used)—you ©" 


Contemporary with Matherbe, lived Chenier, whose satires were | lion of men who fought without recompense, and bled under stan-! the wretches who govern you? Was it forthe purpose of making 
much esteemed till they were eclipsed by the more finished per ‘ 


He then related what had taken 


Neither are his literary pdW-| my subjects be massacred that you were in such haste to hgrl 


. . j u. eg jer e re . < > he ts , of ma crt od e bain , i ‘ > ell 
formance St we ? R gnie ! since 3 have taken 7 my" ys _- equal to the task of pourtraying that strange and unaccountable | from the throne? ‘Tell me, do you expect to reign long by su¢ 
Wuvenal rather than Horace, although he has neither the delicate | fanatacism which arouse suddenly above the barbarous laws and mi-| means? 


4 of the latter, nor the caustic severity of the former. 


| series of that moment, and which converted all the passions of | 
ram the time of Malherbe and of Regnier, to the reign of| France into a military phrenzy. 


Lonis XIM., no poet of any @hinence appeared. Of Corneille, the | confederated Europe, then on the march to Paris, was speedily 


a cdbehutted dramatic Writer, I need not speak, as I made some re- | pulsed beyond the frontiers of France. 


* * Who has advised you to this monstrous transaction 2 Are you 


Despair prompted to arms, and | ambitious to no other Glory than that of an assassin? Why do yo" 


re-| not speak ?’ 
| rer ° naler sar 
| «+ The Prince made no answer; at least we could searce'y hea 


marks of bis works wh@n [ had the pleasure of addressing you on | Inthe earlier campaigns of the republic, Savary attained the rank ‘the sound of his voice ; but we distinctly heard the Queen say— 


the suyjeetof Brench ffagedy, nor will it be necessary for the same | of Captain and Chef de Bataillon, and became subsequently Aid- | 


t+ veasom,to speak of Moliere. 


tinuedeto nese mbTe 
pulse , 
bled around him. 


One aét of Richelieu is deserviug of our particular notice, as 


a 


“* Well? L have often told you that you would bring ruin ©" 


de-Camp to Generals Ferino and Desaix. He followed the latter! yourself. See what. vou have brought yourself to, and us also.— 


Daring the Minority of Louis AAIL.. the lierature of France con-| into Egypt, and, while under the corfimand of Bonaparte, he gradu- | Would you not have hadus massacredtoo had we stayedin Madrid 
that of Italy, till Richelieu gave it a stronger im- | ally lost his popular notions, and after having confounded indepen-| —How could you lave prevented it ?* 
wAs he professed to encourage talent, men of genius assem-| dence with liberty, he speedily acquired an idea that equality con- | t 


“It is probable that the Prince of the Asturias continued silen 


|sisted in obedience. sHe returned to Europe, applauded the pro-|for we heard,the Queen say—* Why dont you speak? This ! 


‘ 
a 


be we on we oe be om 


ih eno. COD hee Oe 


ceedings of the 18th Brumaire, and the appointment of the Corsn-| always the way with you! for every new folly you have nothing '° 

late. He followed Desaix into Italy, and was present at the battle | say.’ j 

of Marengo; and after that victory, he was attached to the person | “+ Ferdinand was quite cast down, The Empefors presence se i 

of Napoleon in the quality of Aid-de-Camp henceforth he nevér| ed to embarrass him terribly, and yet we heard the Emperor speek" 

ceased to chaunt his praises, and to execute his will without reserve. | a mil@ tone to him. ' He said— : 
He was aflerwards sent by him to the departments of the West “«Prince, hitherto 1 had formed no resolution pespecting the 


to direct the measures taken by the Consular Government ag@inst’ eventsiwhigh Have brought you hither; but the Llood sied at *° 


having bada great influence on French literature, and having ten- 
ded to give ita decided character,—namely, establishing the French 
Academy. That the existence of such an institution greatly contri- 
bated to make Gunglanguage more pure, must be owned; but it 
must be owned, also, that it must have had an equal influence in 
making our yet less original, and, therefore, less powerful. The 
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———e—eoo* ores re rig een Ani igi +4 . ry my ry 
id has mademe come fo a determinatien. ‘This massacre must be! on the road in order to supply his wants; and he had written to his 
ri , 


the work of a party which you cannot cisavow; and I will never father not to be uneasy about the horse; that he had made use of it 
1 


King of Spain one who has broken the alliance which | in order to accomplish a journey which he had undertaken to per- 
d that country to France, by causing the ussassination form; adding, that his name would shortly be heard of. He had 
French soldiers, at the very time, too, when he was soliciting me | stayed two days in Vieana, in order to obtain information respecting 
of “ st tion the impious act by which he wished to ascend the throne. | the Emperor’s habits, and had already been at the parade on a for- 
to sang the resoit of the bad counsels by which you have been| mer occasion to rehearse his part, and fix upon the spot where he 
be d: you haye ouly them to blame. should station himself. He thea went to a cutler, where he purcha- 
mY ft have no engagements except with the King your father. I | sed the enormous kitchen knife found upon him, and returned to the 
yecognise him only, and I shall immediately reconduct him to Mad- fag Rag! the porpose of cerry as esign into effect. 
id if be wish to go back to that city. 4 Sah ilst the young man was ma ing this acknowledgement to me, 
Charles IV. here observed earnestly—‘ No, I do not wish it.—/ the soldiers on parade were filing off, and did not overtake the Em- 
What should I do in a country where he has inflamed all the passions | peror until he had returned to his closet, where [ informed him of 
val : ith j sti ye here ;| the danger to which he had unsuspectingly been exposed. General 
againstme? I should only meet with insurrections every w ; g susp gly posec 
and, aiter having 0M 80 pape ‘eho pass cheer loss wena eet Papaatmens  g' po of ae be reteiee to credit Pe copers 
: i urope, sha ishonour ny o e by making | until I exhibite e knife seized upon the man’s person; when he 
the one eed I tan had “ happiness preserve, and rend — witha peach »pressed smile, wih! there wast be something in 
; the scaffold ?—No, I will not e will manage that} the matter; send for the young man; I wish to see him.” 
he pero than I.’ Then, looking at his son, he said—* Do| He retained near his marta the general officers who had attended 
pny avd then that there is no difficulty in reigning? ‘Think on the | the parade, and who were still in the palace, and was speaking to 
li ros be bringing on Spain. You have followed bad advice. 1) them of this adventure when I came up with the youth. ‘The Em- 
a o nothing more. You must get out of the scrape the best way | peror, on first seeing him exclaimed, in a tone of compassion, “Oh! 
con can. Iwill have nothing to do with the affair: so go about the thing is quite impossible; this is buta lad.” He then asked him 
pans business.’ ! j if he knew the Emperor. “Yes, Sire,” replied the stranger, with the 
« The Prince withdrew and was followed by the Spaniards of his | utmost composure. 
arty who were waiting for him in an adjoining apartment. The Emperor.—“ Where, then have you seen me ?” 

« After thisscene, it was amusing to see how the Spaniards who Reply.—“ At Erfurt, Sire, last spring.” ; : 
came to Bayonne with the Prince of the Austurias humbled them-| ‘The Emperor.-~** Why did you wish to assassinate me ?” 
selves before the father, of whom they had spoke so much ill before Reply.— Because, Sire, your genius sears far above that of your 
he arrived. ‘They would uow have kissed the earth under his foot-| enemies, and has rendered you the scourge of our country.’ 
steps. ; , ; rhe Emperor.—“ But I did not begin the war: why do you not 

“The Emperor continued a full quarter of an hour in company kill the aggressor ? there would be less injustice in your doing so.” 
with CharlesIV., and eee to cores on ee He not vas Rigel admit, peg that your Majesty is not the author of the 

ide so fast as he was used to do. n the way he said tous—‘ None | War; but as you are always stronger and more successful than all 
= person of a bad disposition oo — roy, oe the idea of a par sovereigns ve together it was much ye pd to kill you than 
isoning the old age of so respectable a father.’ t the same time | to kill your enemies, who exceed you in point of numbers, though 
he dispatched ag sc to tellthe Prince of the Peace that he wish- me ie to be pe acho ry you talents ¥e ofa higher onder.” 
ed to see him at Marac. 1¢ Emperor.—‘“ How woutd you have tried to kill me?” 

\ The day did not pass over until he came to a decision respecting] Reply-—‘ I intended to ask you if we should soon have peace; 
the Prince of the Asturias, his brother Don Carlos, and their uncle, | and i you had not answered my question, I should have plunged 
the Infante Don Antonio. Being all three enemies of Charles IV., | the knife in your heart.” 
it was determined that they should not return to Spain. How they| The Emperor.—* But the officers who surround me would have 
were to be disposed of was next to be considered. ; ; arrested your arm before you could have struck me, and they would 

A negotiation was opened with Charles IV. | He did not wish | have torn you to pieces.” 
to return to Spain; such at least, was his public declaration. Be-| Reply.—<I was aware of that, but was fully prepared to die in 
sides, he would not have gone Lack without the Prince of the Peace, | the attempt.” 
to whose services he had been accustomed during a tong series of] The Emperor.—‘IfI were to order you to be set at liberty, would 
years; and asthe Prince had many offences to revenge and resent-| you return to your parents, and abandon your project?” 
ments to dread, sanguinary scenes would haveunavoidably occurred.|_ Reply.—‘ Yes, Sire, if we had peace; but, if the war continued, 
Both, indeed, looked with alarm at the consequences of theirreturn. | [ should carry it into effect?” 

There was a moment uf indecision ; but at last Charles LV. solicited The Emperor summoned to his presence Doctor Corvisart, who 
from the Emperor an assylum in France, and ceded to him all his | had lately been ordered from Paristo Vienna, where he had just arri- 
rights in Spain. ‘The same cession was made by the two Infantes.” | ved. Ashe happened to be at that moment in the Emperor's apart- 

The King of Spain consented to abdicate the crown for himself | ments, he made him come in, and without explaining any thing be- 
and his family: but in spite of what M. Savary says, it was nothing | forehand, desired him to feel the young man’s pulse, and asked in 
more than selling the independence ofthe Spanish nation ; and the | what condition he found it. 
courageous resistance which Spain never ceased to oppose to theestab- | beat rather quick, but that the man was in good health; and that his 
lishment of her new master, constituted a noble sacrifice to the sacred | state of agitation was only the effect of a slight nervous emotion. 
rights of nations. The Spanish insurrection, in spite of the opinion | “Well, then,” said the Emperor to him; “this youth has just ac- 
ofthe Duke of Rovigo, was as lawful a war as that which immortali-| complished a journey of a hundred leagues forthe purpose of killing 
zes the arms of French liberty; and as the usurpation over Spain| me.” Ile then related what had taken place. 
was one of the greatest political crimes of Napoleon, the resistance} ‘The wretched young man was taken back to Vienna, brought be- 
of the Spanish nation was the grand lever that operated to his down- | fore a council of war, and executed.” 
fall. At first neglected by all the other powers, Spain felt within —— 


herself that enegy which France that attached her involuntarily, had THE MONUMENT.—A TRUTH. 


given the example ofin 1793. ‘That people interposed like a barrier r matities - : = 
of brass between the investiture and the possession, and proclaimed aie ‘en en bedheret rcuaten? vyt 


arms in hand, the grand manifesto of legitimacy, and national de- ss ; eae , ; 
tence, Europe, which at first had only applauded this generous en-| Kindly and affectionately inscribed by the author to Miss Chisholm. | 
It was in the antumn of the year 1821, on one of those evenings, 


thusiasm, shortly after seconded that noble movement ; the inter- 
view at Erfurt could not prevent the new coalition which was for-|so rich in parting beauty, when nature seems to make her last efforts 
ming against France, and which Napoleon, still victorious, succee-| to leave on the soul a sweet and soothing impression, which shall 
ded in defeating at Wagram ; but after the victory, that which all the | dwell on our memory when the blasts of winter how! fearfully 
combined Kings of Europe were unable to effect, was nearly ac-| around our dwellings. It was on such an evening that I was soli- 
complished by an unfortunate young man. cited bya friend, to accompany him to a quiet village, on the bor- 
_ “The Emperor was passing some regiments of the linein review | ders of Lincolnshire; we rode along the banks of the winding 
in the court of the palace of Schonbrunn towards the end of Sep- | 'Trent, a river almost unequalled in majestic beauty, by any in this 
tember; those parades were always attended by an immense con-| island; the dark woods, with their variegated foliage and mingled 
course of people ; and sentinels were stationed ata certain distance | lights and shadows, were stretched by its side, and beyond rose the 
from each other to keep off the crowd. wolds of Yorkshire, forming a sublime feature in the-setting sun. 
The Emperor had just descended the flight of steps leading out of | It was an evening ever to be remembered; my friend had just lost 
the palace, and was crossing the court-yard on his way to tbe righit of | a darling child; not many days hefore we had stood on the brink of 
the regiment forming the first line, when a young man of genteel ap- | the grave, together, and heard those words at once so touching and 
pearance spraug from the «rowd, in the midst of whica he had | so solemn, ‘‘ Dust to dust, Ashes to ashes ;” his heart was softened 
been waiting the Emperor's arrival, came up to bim, and asked per- | by the recollection on such an evening as this; and mine almost re- 
misson to speak. As he ouly explained himself in broken French, the | joiced that the little ower was removed from this perishing earth, 
Emperor told General Rapp, who stood by, to inquire what the | to bloom in paradise, before sin or sorrow had tainted and withered 
young man wanted. General Rapp came up, but not understanding ,its sweetodour. We rode on in silence, till the viHage church with 
What he said. be considered him asa troublesome petitioner, and de- | its simple spire presented itsclf to our view; as we approached it 
sired the officer of gendarmerie on duty to Kamove Wich. This officer | more vearly, Iwas struck with the air of quietness that reigned about 
called one of his subalterns, and had the yonng manremoved from it, there was a stillness of repose, a sabbath feeling impressed on 
the circle without taking any further notice of him. The subject every object; we lifted up the latch of a small wicker gate, and 
was nolonger thought of, when, just as the Emperor was returning | walked through the church yard, without meeting the form or hear- 
the right of the line of troops, the same yeuth, who had gone round | ing the voice of any human being. My friend awoke as if from a 
te crowd, rushed out at another point, and again came up to address | reverie; it is the Monument I wish yon to see, he observed, and at 
the Emperor, who replied to him, “I cannot comprehend what you |ihat moment, the woman whose office it was to attend strangers 
Siy—speak to General Rapp.” The man held his right hand in kis | through the church, madé her appearance; she turned the key 
breast, as ifto draw out a petition, when the Prince of Neufchatel, | gently in the door, as we passed into the portal, and with a look of 
taking hii by the arm, said to him. “ You are importunate, sir; you | reverence for the place, which seemed to say “ Tread sottly;” we 
have een desired to speak to General Rapp.” During this interval | fallowed her movements, which were immoadiately directed to the 
ot Ume the Emperor bad advanced ten paves along the front of the | object in question, as if the Monumept was the only attraction of 
peaks and Rapp had followed him. The Prince of Neufchatel | the building. As we approached it, she entered the iron railing by 
lerefore told the officer of gendarmerie to lead the man out of the | which it was enclosed, and taking from ber pocket a fairlinen lott. 
«ircle, aad prevent his again importuning the Emperor. | she tenderly wiped away 4 little dust that rested on the folds of the 
lhe officer of geudarmerie was vexed at being thus under the ne-| drapery. She is a noble lady, Madam, she observed turning to me, 
Ferd, of sending this man away for the second time. He had him | you may travel far and wide, and never see her equal, many a one 
cnt egal roughiy by the gendarmes; one of whom, on seizing has come here from foreign parts to look upoa this Monument, 
hie sary pny discovered that he kept something concealed in |*‘ Wois me, l knew her well: she turned away, as if ashamed to 
blade or Eeatd to which was found a large new kitchen knife, the | weep before a piece of marble. It was a lovely portrait, which 
sheets of bene was wrapped up in a scahbard made of several | seemed to tell a story of deep interest—sorrow had touched, not 
os wag we paper, sewed together With coarse thread. ‘The | spoiled the features, and gently bent, not bowed the form, one hand 
aoe 3 too 5 lim to my quarters, whilst one of them went in} was raised to the head, and seemed softly resting on the flowing hair 
This athe . + history may be summed up in a few words. that partially shadec the eyes, and in the disposal of which, the 
BE la ' " pha te son of a Protestant minister at Erfurt: he was artist had shown inimitable grace, at the feet lay a greyhound, exqui- 
Poe sep a a nag or nineteen years of age. and had a most ef-| sitely chisselled—it was a touching picture, and the silence of the 
euuse he atu fd that” My had undertaken to kill the Emperor, be-} place, the last beams of a setting sun, the bell which just then began 
with len ry “y proc tner sovereigns would never make peace | totoll, all seemed to unite in mournful contrast, yet in beautiful 
ie saw no py om for hie 8 power predominated over theirs, harmony. The light from heaven, so rich, so. glowing, so animated, 
dapatching the poeaek or his Country to ve soon at peace except by | Shedding its golden rays on the pale statue, the sounds at intervals 
. zap. bag aaa the b Di which in broken cadence bespoke another gone to rest, the anion of 

ha seplindl “tes at 2 ere the books he usually read.—“ History,” | life and death, the power that warms and animates, that which 
pied; “and of all those I have read, nothing has so much ex- | chills and destroys—all seemed to speak to my heart; and what and 


viled my emulation as the life of the Virgin inqui i i 
‘ irgin of Orleans, because she | who was she? I inquired of my friend, who thus so strangely inte- 
a freed France from the yoke of her enemies ; and I felt desirous : ’ ey 

! ng her example.” 


recognise as 
so long untle 























He left Erfurt of his own aceord i i ine, i ; ; i 

; ap ° . taking with him a horse be-| mine, if not broken, felt at that moment chilled, and as we retired | were not happy, like our first parents whem they 
Q : ’ ’ 

longing to his father which he had been under the necessity of selling ‘through the little door of the chancel, my eye was arrested by that 





M. Cervisart replied, that the pulse | 


| her father were acquainted with the place of her retreat he eop 
ed it—her portrait was covered (and noone knew by whom) pith iw 
| veil that concealed the features, but there was an ex 
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interesting plant, the rosemary, that “‘ sweet scented flower,” which 
the pen of one of our poets has so immortalized; our attendant 
raised a branch and looked at it, as if it were a darling child—it was 
indeed her own, for it was her office to tendit, to water it, and shel- 
ter it from the summer's heat aud winter's storm. There was some- 
thing new and strange to me in all that [had seen and beard, and 
the feeling that dwelt on my mind wasas a predeliction, that Ithad 
yet more tohear. My friend drew out his purse, and giving the 
guide a piece of money for her attendance, we were abouf to as- 
cend the carriage, when one of the servants informed us a W was 
broken, and that we must wait till it should be repaired —And now 
I remarked, it wilt be the best time to have the story of the Monu- 
ment, pray tell it me. We seated ourselves in the porch of the 
church, and my kind friend complied with my request. The 
Lady, he observed, whose portrait you have just seen, was one 
of peerless character, and that high tone of dignity, which you per- 
ceive in the countenance was one of the most striking features of 
her mind, but she was singularly unfortunate, all that she had trusted 
deceived, all that she had loved changed, and after enduring with 
heroine firmness these trials, her tender frame sunk under feminine 
weakness; she died seven years ago in a foreign land and was 
brought to the spot you have seen, there torestin peace. Her mind 
richly cultivated, her heart full of the tenderest affections, she 
thoughi she had found une, on whom to lavish the fine stores of the 
one, and in whom to confide the sacred sweetness of the other. 
Mr. was the friend of her father, so far as friendship can 
exist between the old and the young, he was a member of one of 
our universities, had highly distinguished himself there, and in pri- 
vate life was alike fascinating to the grave and the gay, for he had 
learned to weep with those that wept, and to rejoice with those who 
did rejoice. He sought and he won her, and the day approached 
on which they were to be united beyond the power of any separa- 
tion, but that which the mighty emperor of all can cause. The 
presence of a sister was only wanting to complete the happiness ot 
the destined bride. She was the co-heiress of her father’s splendid 
estates, and what was far better, the sharer of Mary's love, and she 
brought from a foreign land the graces and the gaiety, which an 
English education, in all other things far superior, failed to impart. 
It had been one of the few caprices of Sir to experimentalize 
in the education of these his two only children; the one serious, re- 
flecting, pensive, and tender, firm yet flexible, quiet and at the same 
timé enthusiastic—the other gay and light hearted, the creature of 
impulse, werm and affectionate, whose countenance shewed all that 
passed within, and who bad nothing to conceal, fedfless and regard- 
less of the future, obeying her own will, but readily turning to the 
will of others—presented a striking contrast to the Englishman, with 
whom she stood in near kindred, but whose peace she was, inno- 
cently indeed, destined to destroy. Itisin vain that we attempt to 
account for those caprices in the human mind, of which every 
day’s ‘observation affords us melancholy proof; they have been 
‘alike the theme of poets, philosophers, moralists, and divines, 
yet the secret remains inexplicable. Mr. could not have 
tound a single fault in the object of his voluntary selection, for 
she was all that the heart could wish, or the eye look for in wo- 
man, yet the brow .over which in her presence no cloud had 
ever passed, suddenly became clouded, the eye which her beau- 
tiful mind had constantly lighted up with a delightful beam, 
no longer expressed its wonted satisfaction, and the hand which 
had always been so kindly, readily and tenderly extended at her ap- 
proach, now seemed chilled by a sudden torpor. She was too vir- 
tuous to suspect, or too high-minded to complain, and the prepara- 
tions for that day, which was to decide her destinies, remained unin- 
terrupted, as if the sun of hope and happiness had still beamed npon 

her, yet there might be, doubtless there were moments, when an inde- 
scriable feeling of something like diseppointment reminded her of the 
imperfection of all that was hnman; and where during this period 
| was her sister? the admired, the gay, and tne barry unsuspectingly 
the object of sympathies and affections, which her innocent yet 
careless nature would have revolted ever from the thought of awc- 
kening. It was on the eve of Mary’s marriage that she was summot - 
ed to meet her affianced husband, lone. pe e and wretched, bis arm 

rested on the chimney-piece, his eye fixed with an expression of pe- 
culiar misery, on the portrait of that excellent being whom he was 
avout to abandon forever, he scercely turned his head, when the in- 

nocent victim of his unmanly caprice, gently entered the apartment, 

it was a fearful moment, and her impending doom, siruck on her 

heart, as she slowly raised her eyes kindly to the countenance of one 

with whom she had taken sweet counsel, and walked indeed as « 
friend. Ina few broken words he explained to her the whole of his 

cruel meaning, she was deserted, and for whom ? her sister, and she 
could have ad pted the language of him who said, “if it had been 

mine enemy, that had done me this dishonour, then I could have 

borne it,” a common mind might so haye felt, hers was not one, and 
all the words she uttered, whilst she turned from him, were, “ you 
}shall be made happy,” and she then (fora few moments only) sought 

that solitude and darkness which could not reveal the deep anguish 

of her heart, in amoment the bope of her life had disappeared, in a 

moment life itself seemed to be annihilated, but she summoned alt 
her fortitude, it was desperate courage with which she called her ri- 

val sister to her apartment, ‘ 

Like twin roses they had bloomed on the same stem, one 
had heen transplanted indeed to a foreign couvtry, but brought 
back to its native soil, to blight the fairest buds, the sweetest 
odours of its sister flower, What passed during tbat interview 
can never now be known, but enough to convince the poor for- 
saken, that the fayoured object would not be Sanat to her 
lover's hopes, and now she descended slowly tothe apartment of 
her father, at the sight of him whose chief pride and delight, she | 
had so long been, Tor assumed strong failed her, she rested 
on his fond bosom her beating head, and told him in a few 
short sentences, that the projected union Was over, that her sister 
had consented to be the wife of his frieyd. ‘There is a peculiar 
species of pride in all which bears the name of aristocracy that 
cannot stoop to that which seems humiliation, however miscalcu- 
lating the views may be en subjects connected with individual hap- 
| piness, and the old man was brought without much difficulty, to 
consent to an arrangement which was to consign to misery his 
| darling child; and the day arrived, she dressed herself in the choicest 
/ manner to Witness the sacrifice, she listened to the touching, tender, 
‘solemn words by which the friend of her soul was irrevocably bound 
‘toanother; she stood at the altar, pale and trembling, but yetshedid 

not yield to her emotion. She folded for the last time her sistéF to 
‘her heart, she approached for the last time him in whose presence 
‘life itself had alone been life, aud only saying ‘‘T said.you should 
| be blessed, yes, and you shall be blessed,” she diseppetred, The 
bells rung, the bright train, a splendid and joyousone, returned to 
| the paternal mansion, but Mary was not there, and days, months, 
_years glided an, and she was scen no more, Hf the old moc 
peeal- 























sssion in the 
‘countenance of her living sire, that told you he had lost his ebil?, 
He drooned, and died, and all connected with the past seemed gradi- 


rests me—‘« May you never be as she was, Madam,” was the reply | ally to die also, but where were the married pair, and did the world 


ite our guide—“ for her heart was broken.” [asked no more, for | which beld out the promise to their view fulfil it in their lives?’ They 


had tasted the for- 
bidden fruit their hearts were filled with mutual reproaches, they had 


al 

















a son 100 one only child who seemed born but to upbraid them, for 
he broaght into the world the soft sweet features of his poor forsaken 
aunt, and ashe grew a wayward and a melancholy child, followin 
the moods of his wild infant fancy, there were times when he woul 
turn upon his and an eye that seemed to penetrate the hidden 
mystery, and he would tear aside the veil from the portrait, hold it 
ith raptare to his lips, and eagerly ask why that sweet face should 
ara cover? Oh theseWwere agonizing moments, when the mother 
sunk under the weight of her anguish, and the father dared not inter- 
r his heart. And then a stranger arrived at their mansion who 
brought a Jetter of introduction from a distant friend; he had been 
iravelling in. foreign climes for the recovery of his health; he had 
touched at the south of France, and at the babitatioh of the cure in the 
province of he had taken up his abode ; he often looked with 
delight on the countenance of the little boy, and spoke of one whom 
he resembled, but whom he never named, except by the title of the 
“« Englishwoman,” when he often added with a half-sup ressed sigh, I 
shall’see no more: This more than once repeated and with peculiar 
emotion excited the curiosity of his host; and then a vague, wild, inde- 
finable feeling, struggled at his heart; one day he followed his guest 
into the woods, and meeting him suddenly awoke, as from a reverie, 
and said, I wish to hear something of the “‘ Englishwoman,” you have 
roused my interest, will you describe her? I am not acquainted with 
her name, was the reply ; I met her only at the house of my friend the 
Cure, with whom she is most intimate, but [ was not introduced ex- 
cept to Mademoiselle, she has no other title ; but what ¢f her? | All 





boy, but ask me no more; he turned away and left his host still sus- 
pecting, still unsatisfied; and now his home became a scene of 


the country of the Englishwoman, to the same province, and village 
of her residence; why he was thus led he did not enquire, perhaps it 
wasan inquiry he could not bear. He reached the village late in the 
evening, and taking his little one in his hand he knocked softly at the 
residence of the Cure; be was not at home, he was gone to administer 
the rites ofthe protestant church to a dying friend, a lady, who inhabi- 
ted a cottage hard by, was the answer. ‘The servant who made this 
reply, looked earnestly and with a melancholy expression, on the 
countenance of the little boy : and as he retired trom the garden, she 
gathered from the clustering vine which concealed the windows, a 
rieh bunch of Troutagnac grape, and putting itinto his hand she laid 
her own on hs head and blessed him with peculiar fervency—but 
yonder she observed in the valley is the cettage it is only a little way 
from this, and the stranger to whom she addressed herself could on- 
ly slip into herhand a piece of money, he could not speak, wretched 
forebodings visited his heart, which he felt would never more vibrate 
to the sound of cheerfulness or hope: he hurried his pace whilst he 
more fondly graspedthe hand of his child; he approached the cottage, 
a woman who seemed to anticipate his enquiries, appeared at the 
door; she was from his own country, and her wan face was for 
a moment lighted up, when he addressed her in English, and 
enquired for Monsieur le Cure. I know not that you can 
see him, she said, but step in if you please, and 1 wil! make the en- 
quiry, my poor Lady (and here she paused) is, [ fear, dying, and be is 
be § ed reading and praying with her. ‘The young woman retired, 
and Mr, surveyed with an eye of deep interest the apartment. 
‘There were several books stretched on the table, and he might per- 
haps by examining them, have arrived at the agonizing truth which 
he sought; he could not, however, violate the sanctity of that place, 
which might belong to one, who was once, nay, might perhaps at 
that moment, be dear to him as his own soul. Whilst he was plunged 
in bitter thought the door was gently opened, and the mild, prepos- 
_ sessing, dignified, figure of the Cure presented itself; he syoke to Mr. 
in a faltering tone of voice, for he was soon to lose that 

friend, who fora long time.constituted a chief part of his own en- 
joyment, and that of his family. The Englishman hesitatingly broke 
the silence, and ina hurried language endeavoured to explain the mo- 
tives for his intrusion, and his suspicions that the Lady then suffering 
was a connexion of his own. ‘“ With her real name” I am unac- 
quainted, and with the particulars of her life,” but I have reason for 
supposing she has been unfortunate ; she is truly excellent, the world 
has nothing better, and her it must soonlose. He turned, and look- 
ed at the little boy, his eye seemed at once to recognize the resem- 
blance, and drawing from his pocket a small case enclosing a por- 
trait, ‘Have you ever,” he enquired of Mr. , “seen the original 
of that, but she is faded now ;” he stopped, for the countenance of the 
Englishman grew deadly pale. ‘The portrait had once been his own, 
it was returned with other sad momentos on the eve of his mar- 
riage ; and the little boy seizing it from the,almost palsied hand ot bis 
father, exclaimed, “It is the sweet Lady who wears a veil at home.” 
‘‘ Would you'convey one word from me to your dying friend?” 
asked the Englisbman in an entreating tone, “it you would ease my 
heart of half its load, you will Lam sure comply.” He took a pen 
and wrote one line, and in a few moments the Cure returned with 
the permission of the invalid that he might see her, he took his child 
by the hand, and with such a step as none can understand but those 
who have trod softly in the bitterness of their souls, he entered the 
apartment; Mary, the object of his early choice, his early vows, de- 
ceived, forsaken, was dying in a foreign land; and he led to her 
couch, where he knelt to entreat her forgiveness, his child, the child 
too, of her sister, double bereavement, destitute, deprived of all that 
she held most dear, how shé folded that child to her bosom, how she 
wept upon his soft cheek, and how she exhausted her poor remaining 
strength im praying heaven to bless him, she looked too on his father, 
inildly, forgivingly, lovingly, for now it was no crime to love, she 
was tto enter on a world of spirits, and the faded hand chilled 
by the dew of death, which hung over the couch was grasped ia that 
which was once to have been her own, and was she not dearer in 
_ the sanctity of a dying hour, blighted, seared, withered, than in the 
brilliant hours of early youth, and opening beauty? He who had 
once felt her attractions before the crue! tempest came over, bet soul 
felt them now far more deeply, and he knew that the world could 
never be what ithad once been. Her hours on earth were few and 
as she folded the child of her sister to her breast, she made but one 
short and simple request, “that a rosemary might be planted at 











might be cherished for her sake’—she died—and her lover, 
friend, and brother, oer wigs | titles all comprehended in the 
same being, and all fatally dishonoured, conveyed her ashes 
t# England. The splendid procession wound through the vil- 
lage path, the young paused to gaze, the aged stood to weep ; that 
monument—unasked, unwished by her—was erected to her memorv, 
and he who placed it there soon followed her to her early grave. The 
story was finished, I could not thank the speaker, but I gathered from 
the rosemary one precious flower which I watered with my tears, and 
withdrew. It was an evening I shall never for 


{ get! 
Hammersmith House, Middlesex, July 4th. MARIA BENSON. 
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; ACCIDENT.—LOCH LOMOND. 
Particulars respecting the late melancholy accident on Loch Lomond. 
BY A GENTLEMAN WHO WAS SAVED. 

__ L went up Loch Lomond with the Lady of the Lake on Friday, 
in company with a brotherin-law, and on going into the steamboat 

















that is bright must fade, and she is dying ; there is some melancholy | surface as | was well aware of t 
mysiery hangs over her, she is the softened image of your own dear | gled with those who were drowning around me. On my way to the 


\ 
wretchedness, and he determined to quit it; he took with him his child | ground he had actually, in the desperation of his fears, managed to 
and his feet appeared mechanically to lead him to a foreign land, to | get fairly on my back, with his arms around my neck. Being a good 
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the door of that church near to her family mansion and that it|d 


The Albion. — 
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we Were joined by a mutual acquaintance. We had a most de- 
lightful sail to 'T'arbet, where we landed in order to spend an hour 
or two till the return of the steam-vessel from the head of the Loch. 
In the interim we went to see an ancient burying-place in the vi- 
cinity, and while sauntering about among the moss-grown tombs of 
those beings who had long since ceased to have concern in this 
world’s business, we got notice that it was time t» proceed for Tar- 
bet, asthe boat wascoming down. We arrived just in time to geta 
birth in the unfortunate yawl, which was on the point of leaving the 
shore for the steamer, Without making any particular reflections 
after the hurry we had been put to, recollect well that there was a 
general feeling after we had left the shore that the boat was much 
overloaded, and Lam sure many of us then would have jumped out 
had we hadan opportunity. On nearing the steain boat, her engine 
stopt but my impression is, that owing tothe perfect smoothness of 
the lake, she was taking considerable way when our boat ran in 
under the protection at the paddle-box. To save their heads the 
passengers on that side started up, and in an instant the boat upset 
and we were all plunged into the water. As I had been sitting with 
my face to the steamer, and as the boat capsized outwards from it, I 
was of course thrown in the lake on my back, and must have sunk 
toa considerable depth before I could recover myself. Even here, 
and in all the awfulness of the moment, I did not lose my recollec- 
tion, but I shall candidly confess that a strong desire of self-preserva- 
tion was my only feeling. Being a tolerable swimmer, I made as 
much way under the water as I possibly could before I came to the 

ire danger I ran if I should get entan- 
shore which I thought was an immense distance. a man that I could 
not avoid caught hold of the tails of my coat, aud before I got to the 


deal taller than my unwelcome guest, whenever! got ground I per- 
suaded him to go off my shoulders, which having done Le plumped 
over head and ears, but I picked him up and got him fairly to ground 
in safety, Our mutual gratitude to heaven was here offered up, with 
all that fervour which the circumstances of the case naturally called 
for. ButI remember now for the first time, that my friends in all 
likelihood had gone to the bottom, and seeing a man a little way off, 
I swam for the spot, and succeeded in getting him ashore, but he was 
astrangerto me. Being in an agony for the safety of my brother-in- 
law, I observed a hat floating as if it had been on some person’s head 
—but after swimming out to it I found it was empty—its owner hav- 
ing sunk forever. I then made for the shore, where to my unspeaka- 


ble joy I found both my friends, they having saved themselves by. 


clinging to the boat, until they were picked up. At this time there 
were eight dead bodies lying on the beach. My feelings cannot 
easily be imagined when I saw the individual who had clung to me 
and whom I then learned was Mr. Harvey, sitting beside the lifeless 
corpse of his mother, the very picture of grief and despair. After 
an hours exertion, doing all that lay in our power for the resuscitation 
of the unfortunate people who had been brought on shore, unhappi- 
ly without success, six or seven of us who had been inmersed in the 
water went on board the steamboat where we got our clothes dried, 
and where we received a good deal of kindness, especially from a 
wright lad who managed to procure great coats and mantles for us 
from the passengers, and who from all appearance, would readily 
have given off his own shirt could it have tended inany degree to 
Minister to our comfort.” 


GREENOCK.—A little after mid-day on Tuesday the Right Hon. 
Earl and Lady Cathcart and daughters arrived in town from Ardgow- 
an, accompanied by Sir M. and Lady S. Stewart. The object of his 
Lordship’s visit was to examine the progress of improvements in the 
town during the long period which he had been absent from it—we 
believe no less than fitty years. His Lordship was waited upon by 
the Magistrates, and the distinguished party to the building yard of 
Messrs. John Scott and Sons, where a fine brig, which had been ex- 
peditionsly got ready for the occasion, was launched in capital style 
amidst the cordial cheers of a large concourse of spectators. It had 
been intended to name this vessel the Charlotte, but the owners, with 
a promptitude which does them credit, having expressed their desire 
to the Noble Earl that it should bear the name of one of his family, 
the compliment was politely accepted, and the gallant ship was des- 
tined to plough the wavesasthe ‘ Lady Catheart.” The whole par- 
ty then proceeded to the Assembly Rooms, where they partook of a 
cold collation laid out by Mr. M'Donald. Here Earl Cathcart took 
occasion to observe that in the course of a long and active life, he 
bad rarely spent so happy a day. At a very early period, he was 
pleased to add, he had considered Greenock as possessing many local 
facilities for the exertion of capital and enterprise, and had anticipa- 
ted much from its progress in after yeurs, but yet its advancement had 
far outstripped his most sanguine expectations. His Lordship also 
expressed his lively sense of the attentions he had received, and his 
desire to become more intimately known to the gentlemen around 
him. Being in the vicinity of the ancient baronial seat, the resi- 
dence of his great grandfuther, the Noble Lord embraced the oppor. 
tunity of now paying it a visit, 


A VISIT TO THE TOMB OF BURNS.—T visited the tomb of 
Burns in the yard of the old church here on the 27th July. I was disap- 
pointed with its appearance. Itis heavy and inelegant, and unworth 
of the poet. His remains were removed to their present position from 
another corner of the church yard. The only inscription on the 
monument isthe name of Burns. This is simple and expressive, and 
in better taste than the rest of this poor memorial. ‘The figure of 
the poet is considered by some to be a fair resemblance, but by oth- 
ers is to be found great fault with. Sir Walter Scott, who had visi- 
ted the tomb more than once, is said to have remarked that the face 
Was more like his own than Burns’s; and it certainly reminds us of 
some of the engraved portraits of the living bard. A book is kept at 
the tomb for a list of the visitors. I hear that few persons of rank, 
talent, or celebrity, have ever passed through Dumfries without pay- 
ing a tribute of respect to the tomb of Burns, and calling upon his 
amiable widow. She is now at Edinburgh, or [ should have had the 
pleasure of seeing her. She mingles here in the best society, and is 
much respected for her kindness of heart, and simple and unpreten- 

ing manners. Her house (in which the Poet died) is neat and com- 
fortable, and the street in which she resides was named atter her cel- 
ebrated husband the day that the foundation stone of bis monument 
was laid.— Edinburgh paper. 





Edinburgh.—Mons Meg.—In our paper of the 9th February, 1827, 
We inserted an article from the pen of a correspondent, strongly 
urging the restoration of this celebrated piece of ordnance to her 
former and original situation within the Castle of Edinburgh. We 
have now the pleasure of announcing, that a letter has been recei- 
ved in town, from a high official character, in which it is intimated, 
that “his Majesty has been graciously pleased to permit, that the 
gun called ‘Mons Meg’ may be removed from his Tower of London, 
tohis Castle of Edinburgh.”"—We may therefore expect to hear of 
her speedy arrival in this city.—Observer. 


Longevrity.—On the 5th instant, a woman. named Jean Miller, 
died at Moy, near Inverness, at the advanced age of one hundred. 














She bad been thirty years in the family ofthe late Sir Auneas Mack- 
intosh of Mackintosh, and in the course of her long and faithful ser- 
vices had nursed the family of the late Sir Ludovic Grant, father of 





Y | melancholy, so angry, 


| called foraglass of grog. 


sheds over society, the grace with whic n 
sides over an entertainment, and the advantage of her superintend- 
ing eye to prevent to peculation so usual in the household of a aa 
chelor : she sets off a phaeton, enlivens a party, and cheers # si 
room ; but, notwithstanding all these recommendations, a wife is an 
ensive ornament : 
mr mre she brings a fortune sufficient to compensate for these ol 
goings, and for those which follow an increasing family, she speedily 
transforms her wretched husband froma gay and fashionable man, 
universally courted and welcomed, into a care-worn victim of econo- 




















Lady Mackintosh. ‘The old woman retained the entire use of her 
facuities almost to the last, and her general health continued unin, 
paired till within the last five or six years, when an accidental fall 
down stairs dislocated one of her limbs, and tended to debilitate he. 
frame. She remembered distinetly the rebellion in “ forty-five,” 
and used to talk of having seen the young Chevalier, and also y;:. 
nessed one day, during the progress of the Royal Forces, three me 
hung up on a tree at Moy for some offence. . 
_ The harvest in this neighbourhood is now general, and proceed 
ing with rapidity, the great heat and draught enabling the farmer , 
carry home his corn almost as soon as cut. In most situations {\y, 
condition, quality and quantity of the crop are said to be excellen; 
—Perth Courier. 
A sailor the other day stepped into a public house at the quay, and 
"f‘he rum and water were at once place: 
before him. Having mixed them, he took a sip and called for ay 
additional glass of rum. It was brought and thrown into the glass 
but on tasting he burst out a laughing—* Why mistress,” said hp 
“your Greenock water is right good !” “ Ob yes, Sir,” replied th. 
atiendant, “itis counted as good as: any in Scotland,” “Ay,” ye. 
joined the tar, ‘and d——d strong too; for all the world over Ihaye 
heard that one rum takes three waters, but your water is so stow: 
that one water takes three rums.” 





Extraordinary Dream.—Mr. William Beveridge, baker and inn. 
keeper at Charleston limeworks, about two or three weeks ago 
dreamt, and at the same time imagined that he heard a voice inti- 
mitating that he was soon to die, and that in a sudden manner. 
Having afterwards at two different times, been visited by the sam: 
dream and warning voice, he communicated the matter to his wite. 
calmly giving her to understand that he looked upon it as a presage 
that he was soonto be “called away” from her. She, bowever, 
aware how little dreams deserve to be made the subject of disquietud: 
paid very little attention to the circumstance. With him it was very 
different. So powerful an impression had the whole aftair made oi) 
his mind, and so firmly was he convinced of the idea, that he was 
doomed suddenly to bid an adieu to his family, that he immediately 
set about making up his books aad accounts, and arranging his affairs 
as a proper preparation for whatever might happen. But what is 
still more remarkable a Mr. Miller, ship-builder, in Limekilns, had « 
similar dream regarding the feat ot his friend Mr. Beveridge; and 
such was the influence it had on his mind, that he could not next 
morning take breakfast till he had gone to Beveridge and informed 
him of what had taken place. The corroboration of his noctural 
warnings completely confirmed him in all his apprehensions to their 
ominous nature ; stiil he appeared to conduct bimself with his usual 
cheerfulness and attention to business; and it might but for what fo!- 
lowed, have been forgotten by himself, and never be recalled to the 
recollection of his friends, as coupled with his lamented fate. On 
Tuesday, the 8th of August, a few of Mr. Beveridge’s friends had oc- 
casion togo to Inverkeithing Custom-house, when he proposed to 
accompany them ina boat, which was agreed to. Mr. Beveridge. 
although much against the wish of his wife, tuok his gan with him for 
the purpose of amusing himself with shooting by the way. When 
his wife pressed him to leave bis gun, he told her there was no danger 
—that she had no cause for alarm, as the day had not yet arrived, 
(alluding to the ominous warnings of his sudden death). ‘The boat 
accordingly set off with the party, all of whom appeared to be in 
high shirits. On arriving at Rosythe Castle the boat put to shore, 
and let out one of the party who had some business to transact at 
Inverkeithing. It having been agreed that the boat was to remain 
till this person's return, Mr. Beveridge stept out, and took his gun 
with him, in the hopes of getting a shot as he walked about the shore 
On returning, he used ‘he gun as a support to assist him in stepping 
in, when it suddenly went off, and discharging its contents in his 
head he feli all but lifeless on the spot.— Glasgow Chronicle. 

—p>— 


THE BACHELOR’S VADE-MECUM. 


There may, perhaps, have existed for a short time a state of socir- 
ty in which it was permitted to him who was secking a wife to take 
into consideration ea personal qualities only, but this Arcadian con- 
dition of things was speedily banished by civilization and refinemen! 
andin no moderately polished country under heaven, where po- 
lygamy is forbidden, does it now exist. In a luxurious capital, like 
London, how terrible are the sacrifices which that man must make 
who leads to the altar a portionless bride! It matters not what his 
income may be; whether six hundred or six thousand a year, he has 
of course lived up to it; and now his daily indulgences, endeared by 
habit; his importance in society, maintained by free expenditure ; 
his stanhope, or his four-in-hand; his port or his champange; his 

early trip to Brighton or to Paris, must be resigned. These tangi- 
ble, slid, durable comforts must be sacrificed to the gratification oi 
a sickly fancy, which will not listen to the voice of reason, nor learn 
wisdom from experience of others. And what are the consequences 
of such folly? Society, with one accord, condemns it, and, if pride 
forbidsa cenfession of his own error, the children‘of a man who has 
married imprudently are sure to receive most energitic lessons en- 
forced by severe denunciations against a similar line of conduct. 
Sir Henry Fynes had thought fitto marry a woman “ neither rich 
nor great,” probably for her beauty, for “ she proved so jealous, so 
peevish, and captious, so proud and conceit: 
ed, andso full of devilish and unreformable humors,” that we can 
scarcely suppose he hed directed bis attention tu more than her out- 
ward qualities. Hear"sis advice to his son, urging him to avoid the 
rock on which he had himself split. ‘ Be wise in marriage concern- 
ing worldly matters, for riches will be comfort when other things are 
amiss. I find, by sure experience, that a rich woman and 4 grea! 
womar will ask as little to be maintained, and give as much content- 
ment (if she be religious and good), as the poorest and meanest. 
This is sound reasoning and sober sense, and, with the exception oi 
the few words within the parenthesis, which are not applicable to the 
present more enlightened state of society, might serve as instructions 
trom a prudent father ofthe nineteenth century. 

“Je ne suis pas de ceux qui disent, ce n’est rien, c'est une femme 

ui se noie :""—far from it, | acknowledge the charm which woman 
she heads a table and pre 


she requires dress, attendance, and elegance : 


my, who spends bis life in examining butcher's bills, counting sixpen 


ces, and retrenching his own comforts in order to pay for a son's 
schuoling, or a daughter's illness, the wages of a wet-nurse, or the fee 
of an accoucheur. 


In stich circumstances how can connubia! happi- 
ness continue ? where is the man who must not regret bis days ot - 
dependence and enjoyment, and look with loathing on the bright 


eyes and lily skin which have proved his bane? He, on the contra- 


, who owes to his wife’s fortune a thouand additional luxuries. 
aud feel his affection for her daily renewed ; he forgets her awkwer' 
gait and figure, when he hands her into a barouche and four ae 
ber money purchased; and, however ugly her features may be, ne 
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~ well on (hem with complacency, when seen at the head of'a 
= dwell och owes itd splendour toher. Love aud 1 iend- 
a are subject to similar jaws, and “ Fervet olla vivit amicitia, 
sup, maxim the spirit of which is applicable to both. : ‘ 
a. Bat it woald be waste of time longer to employ myself in proving 
at the main object of every wise man’s views, when selecting a 
ys honld be her fortune; we will suppose him, therefore, about 
7 re his choice, and pursuing with zeal and discretion those im- 
ie arr inquiries upon which his fate depends. How is he bewilde- 
ach varying reports, by the contradictory assertions of acquain- 
peat and that general love of the marvellous, which produces 
peat He exaggeration! Delicacy forbids bim to be too particular 
a " nestions; rumour is his only guide; and fearful of taking an 
ey wediable step on such authority, he pauses, observes, deliberates, 
ee es abolder man step in and win the prize. Perhaps he is 
anid by the splendour of one lady’s dress, or by the parsimonious 
iabits of another; by the ostentatious display of a parvenu father, 
who is unable to give his daughtera shilling, or the selfish frugality of 
iserly uncle, who grudges a new gown to the future heiress ot all 
nis forte. An intimate friend of mine engaged himself irrevocably, 
deceived by the splendid ornaments of a young lady left to her bya 
elation who had left her nothing else; and I was myself just a day 
108 Jate in my application forthe hand of a wealthy spinster, having 
deferred my proposals twenty-four hours in order to remove some 
<uspicions produced by her vexation at the expensive carriage of a 


vox of Highland grouse. 


To obviate these difficulties and remove the perplexing doubts of | 


of friends who have a wae. 
i e in London and its vicinity, propose publishing a work in 
‘aetaly numbers, which we mean to entitle ‘‘ The Bachelor's Vade- 
mecum, or a sure guide to a good match.” It will contain a list of 
all genuine and undoubted heiresses in the metropolis and within 
ten miles around it, and of those ladies whose fortune depends on 
contingencies : as our correspondences and information increase, we 
shall hope to extend the circle of our inquiries, and we solicit those 
communications and assistances which the extent and utility of our 
plan require and deserve. Notices will be given of all who drop 
off by death and marriage, and of those whose value may be unex- 
pectedly increased by a legacy, or a sister or brother’s decease. 
Particular attention will’be paid to rich widows. As beauty is a de- 
sirable addition to wealth, the most accurate information will be 
civen on this particular; while on the minor points of sense, princi- 
ples, and temper, we shall, for the satisfaction of the curious, sub- 
join such reports as may happen to reach us while engaged in more 
important researches. As it will not be pleasant for ladies to see 
their names and descriptions published at full length, we shall omit 
the former and affix a number instead; and any subscriber may be 
furnished with a key by making application at our office. The frst 
part of this truly useful work is nearly ready for the press; and we 
latter ourselves that its arrangement and execution will excite uni- 
versal applause. ‘I'he particulars concerning each lady will be dis- 
tributed ander four heads: the first will be devoted to her fortune 
and expectations; the second to a description of her person; the 
third to non-essentials ; and under the fourth will be found hints as 
to the readiest means of approach, cautions against offending pecu- 
liar tastes or prejudices, and much interesting and valuable informa- 
tion On the first head we have, of course, bestowed by far the 
greatest portion of our time and labour; the result is perhaps but a 
few figures, which occupy a small space, but, as in astronomical cal- 
culations, the pith aud marrow of the whole inquiry depends 


cautious men, myself and a part 


n 
their accurate number and arrangement, and few are aware of the 


irouble, acuteness, penetration, research, which have been employ- 
ed to obtain this accuracy. We have already examined twelve 
hundred and thirty-four wills at Doctor’s Commons ; bribed about 
live hundred lawyers’ and bankers’ clerks ; cross-questioned more 
than two thousand waiting-women; and perfected a system ol es- 
pionage, which prudence will not permit us farther to develope. 
We neglect no circumstance, however trivial, from which a hint 
may be obtained. We have permission from several milliners, &c. 
to look over their books, and we immediately commence inquiries 
concerning every extravagant purchaser. ‘These, however, fre- 
quently end quite contrary to expectation: it is by no means the 
yichest who are -most lavish in expenditure ; and in those suspicious 
cases which we have dogged into shops, we have generally found 
that the poorest part with their money carelessly, while a good 
cheapener and thorough lover ot bargains is seldom worth less than 
£10,000. On the article of beauty, we have wusted no eyes but 
our own, Weil aware that lovers and near relations generally exagge- 
rate a lady’s charms, while her intimate female friends as surely de- 
eval em. Following Dr. Kitchener's example, who boasts ot 
laving given no recipe in his cooking-book which he had not pre- 
viously made and tasted himself, we have conscientiously avoided 
describing any lady whom our own eyes have not twice attentively 
surveyed; once in “the pomp, pride, and circumstance” of even- 
ing dress, and again in the less deceiv*hg attire of morning desha- 
bile. A more clear idea, however, of our scheme will be conveyed 
hy subjoining afew specimens taken at random from our first num- 
‘er, which will contain about seventy-five asticles. 


o. 14. 

Fortune—£ 10,000 certain, left by a grandfather: two brothers 
have the same, one of whom is likely to die before he is of age, 
which would produce £5000 more. The father in business, suppo- 
sed to live up tohisincome. A rich single aunt, but not on terms, 
on account of No. 14's love of waltzing. A prudent hasband might 
easily effect a reconciliation. 

; Person.—Fair with red hair, and freckled, nose depressed, brow 
Contracted, figure good, two false teeth. 


5; \onessentials.—Bad-tempered, economical almost to parsimony. 
: om great deal, but has nu voice. Dances well; a Roman Ca- 


thol 


Miscellaneous Information —Fond of winning at cards. A parti- 
“ ar dislike to large whiskers; disapproves of hunting; makes her 
’W0 gowns, and likes to have them admired. 


No. 26. 

‘“ Fortune.— £16,000 from her father, whois dead, and £10,000 more 
; tain on the death of her mother, who isat presentill. It is hoped 
at her complaint is dropsy, but more information on this point shall 
i < in our next Number. 
Tall an} tale with fine blue eyes, good teeth, beautiful light hair. 

a well made. Hands and feet bad. 
in tee eitentials.—-W eak in understanding, and rather ungovernable 
welioe Has been taught all fashionable accomplishments ; plays 
ber ty the harp ; sings Italian. Bites her nails, cannot pronounce 

$,and misplaces her v's andw’s, Her father was a butcher. 
pre 'scellaneous In ormation.—Keepsa recipe book, and is fond of 
Pate es for colds and tooth-aches. Has a great dislike to lawyets. 
Atte my se Fond of Bull-finches and canary birds. Collects seals. 
nds lectures on chemistry. vey aes her mouth open. 
vo. 43. 

Fortune.— £60,000 in her own disposal. 

and hair, san taine eag’ =. dark eyes, tall and thin. Fine _ 
? Supposed false ; but the lady’s maid has high wages, an 

hes eel ane - ry brought to confess. ’ P weg 
a ntials.—Plays well onthe piano. Good tempered. A 
My, three. Evan elical, and a blue Loom vs é pe ged 
Fond er come nformalion.—Dislikes military and naval men.— 
0] ty hares and trout. Has a great objection to waltzing. Aunt 

“°- 14. A prudent man might easily widen the breach between 


them. Attends Bible-meetings and charity schools. Lame of one 


leg. 
No. 61. 

Fortune.—An only child ; father a widower, with landed property 
tothe amount of £1500 per annum, and £40,000 in the Three per 
Cents. It is possible he may marry again, but as he keeps a woman 
who was his cook, it is hoped this may not occur. The danghter 
lives with a maternal aunt, 

Person.—A decidedly handsome brunette, Tall and well made. 

Non-essentials.—Charitable almost beyond her means; from 
which, and her wishing her father to marry, she is supposed to be 
extremely weak. Temper excellent ; said to be well educated, but 
of too retiring a disposition to allow of our discovering the fact 
without more trouble than the matter is worth. 

Miscellaneous information.—Fond of the country. Goes twice to 
church on Sundays, but this affords no opportunity toa lover, as she 
never looks about her. Has an unclea bishop, whica may recom- 
mend her to clergymen, 

Every person who has directed his attention to the subject, must 
perceive ata glance the immense utility of a work of this nature, 
conducted as it will be, by men who pledge their characters on the 
correctness of the information they convey. Whena bachelor de- 
cides on marriage, by running overa few pages of our work, he will 
in half an hour be able to select a desirable match ; by applying at 
our office, and giving testimonials of his respectability, he will re- 
ceive the lady’s name and address; and he may then pursue his ob- 
ject with a calm tranquility of mind, a settled determination of. pur- 
pose, which are in themselves the heralds and pledges of success.— 
Or, should he meet in society a lady who pleases his taste, before re- 
signing himself to his admiration, he will make inquiries at our office 
as to the number under which we have placed her in our list : and 
should she be of too little value to deserve a place in it, he will vigo- 
rously root her from his imagination, and suffer himself no longer to 
hover round her perilous charms, “ come al lume farfalla.” 

With what gratitude should I have hailed such a work as “ The 
Bachelor's Vademecum” in my own days of freedom and matrimo- 
nial inquiry Whatan influence would it have exerted on my com- 
fort and my tate! I remember with horror the anxious days and 
sleepless nights which doubt, suspicion, and conjecture occasioned 
me; the fears of advancing too tar, the dread of imposition, the va- 
cillation in my conduct and manners which every new rumour pro- 
duced. One day I was urging myself into ardour, the next studi- 
ously cold; one day I courted a smileasa blessing, the next feared 
itasalure. And what at length wasmyfate? I affronted the only 
woman I ever liked on hearing a false, but general report, that she 
had lost a greater part of her fortune by the failure of a banking 
house ; anid enter unravelling a thousand artifices, avoiding a thou- 
sand snares, I was tricked into a marriage with a plain, disagreeable, 
healthy old maid, by her hoydening niece whose artless manners 1] 
never suspected, and who told me as a great secret that her aunt had 
£40,000 in the Bank of England, but did not wish it to be known. 
It was a spontaneous, unsuggested hoax on the part of the girl, inten- 
ded to make me ask her auni to dance; Iasked a more important 
question, was favourably answered, and am tied to a termagant for 
life, with a paltry £5000 strictly settled upon her to gild my misery. 
Let my own hard and unmerited fate be a warning to others; let it 
prove the insufficiency of caution if unassisted by accurate intorma- 
tion; and as no mariner, however wary, could venture to despise the 
aid of a beacon. neither let the most prudent bachelor reject the prof- 
fered aidof our Vademecum. lam,.Mr. Editor, Your obedient ser- 

vant, W. E. 
—~—p—- 


SELF-COMPLACENCY !!! 


(Extract from Cobbett's Letter to the Duke of Wellington, on the 
paper money-system. ) 


Would the present difficulties have existed if Parliament had 
rejected the advice of Ricardo and listened to mine? If that had 
been the case, should we have heard of panics? It that had been the 
case, would so many thousands now have been, without fault or er- 
ror, on the brink of ruin? If none of these questions can be answer- 
ed in the affirmative, ought you not now to pay attention to my 
opinions? } : 

[ do not offer you the opinions of a mere writer of pamphlets and 
papers. ‘They are the opinions of a man who has been for 25 years 
pitted against the Ministry and the Parliament upon one great ques- 
tion invuiving the fate of the country; a man, who has had all the 
weight of the whole Government and of all its adjuncts directed 
against his efforts; aman, who has been a constant object of oblo- 

quy with ninety-nine hundredths of the press during the whole of 
those 25 years; a man, who, though standing alone, it has cost mill- 
ions to thwart, and, as was hoped, to put down; a man, whom events 
| have proved to have been right from the first to the present hour. 

Good God! how dearly has this nation paid for the endeavours to 
| destroy my power! And, for years past, that power, in spite of all 
| that has been done, bas been regularly increasing ; and at this very 

moment there is greater anxiety in the public to know what I think, 
than to know what tbe Parliament is doing, or what it will do. 

It is not therefore an ordinary man that addresses you, and that 
tenders you opinions. Those who openly and zealously espouse my 
cause form no small of the most sensible men in Eogland. Ano- 
ther large pert stand looking, ready to come over. True I am bated, 
or, at least, so I trust, by more fools and knaves than any other man ; 
but I have cordial and faithful friends in greater numbers than any 








truth, reason, and justice, and above ali things, by my total disregard 
of consequences when interest was opposed to duty. I believe, and 
indeed I ain sure of the tact, that where there are ten men who feel 
anxious for the preservation of the health and life of any other man 
in the kingdom, there are a hundred men who feel anxious for the 
preservation of my health and life. You may think of this as you 
please ; I am sure of it; and I say it in order to induce you to listen 


No: 1 do not want to be any wonder: but this is the state of the case ; 


bankers, almost all the very rich, are on one side; and Lam on the 
other. There is no single man in Parliament, no man known to the 
public, as connected with this question, except myself. The subject 
is such as to interest every body ; and no one man is, as connected 
with it, talked of bat myself. ‘This, however disagreeable to aristo- 
cratic pride, is the trath, The question with the public is, whether 
Iam likely to triumph or otherwise: thousands are more anxious 

about this than about their own interest in the result; all which is 
very natural, and at the same time very just; if this were not so, this 
would be a very base and doltish public. A man could not for more 
than a quarter of a century be an object of persecution with @ gov- 
ernment under which so much misery has come, without being at 
last an object of great interest with a large part of the people. Such 
a man holding out so long, overcoming every thing, still going on as 
vigorously as ever, must, were it only on that account, attract to 
himself a great portion of public admiration and confidence: most 
people will believe that such a man must be right, and very few will 





; “eighth wonder of the world.” | their simple mode of vegetable diet, this two- 
fy regrets Rpts -ralfen, \cdoquate to their confiert snd subsistence. 
there isa great and most vital question now to be decided: the Min-; and this hand-work must be annihilated thro 
istry,gthe Parliament, the aristocracy, the parsons, the army,¥the : 
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to prevent my voice from being heard where it must produce great 
effect ; this has been another and a great cause of the weight that I 
have acquired: the people, while they fee] resentment on this account, 
look upon it as a proof that my enemies are conscious of their inabil- 
ity to meet me on the same floor. In short here, isa government 
carrying on a system that bas plunged the nation into ruin and des- 
pair; and here is one man, who has constantly been opposed to 
that system, and constantly foreseeing and foretelling the dreadful 
results to which It would lead; and that man has been constantly 
an object of persecution with the powerful and the rich. Is it won- 
derful that such a man should be an object of great and general in- 
terest; that the judgment of the mature, and that the passions of the 
young, should pay homage to him; that his opinious should have 
weight greater than those of any other man ? 


LAW INTELLIGENCE. — 


COURT OF CHANCERY, Aveusr 16. 
GRANT ¥. GRANT. 

The Lorp Crancetror gave judgment upon the motion to dis- 
chage the writ of ne exeat regno, which had been granted by Lord 
Eldon in this cause. His Lordship said that the writ had originally 
been endorsed as a security for the sum of £13,000, but upon the 
coming in of the defendant’s answer, the whole matter came before 
Lord Eldon for his consideration. The question was then fully dis- 
cussed, and that learned Judge eventually reduced the security for 
which the writ was issued, to £6,000. Subsequently to this reduc- 
tion, the plaintiffs amended their bill, and that amendment was now 
made the ground of the application to discharge the writ. The me- 
rits of the case were exactly the same as when Lord Eldon granted 
the writ, but it was agreed that the mere amendment of the bill was 
sufficient to entitle the defendant to call on the Court to discharge 
the writ, but no authority for that position (said his Lordship) has 
been cited at the bar. Reference has, however, been made, by anal- 
ogy, to the practice of a Court of Law, with regard to bail; but I 
do not think that that argument applies—I do not think that it is at all 
a ground of discharge that there is an amendment; but if new matter 
had been introduced underthe pretence of a common amendment, 
then that would be a ground for a motion to discharge the writ. But 
in this case, there is no ground, no authority whatever, on account 
of new matter having been introduced ; but on consideration it will 
be found that those parties were, in one case, the representatives of 
Mr. Lindo the deceased trustee, and were mere formal parties ; and 
that surely cannot be made a ground to discharge the writ. The 
other parties introduced into the bill were the representatives of 
some of the obligees of the bonds, and therefore were formal, and 
necessary parties also, so that that addition cannot be considered a 
good ground for this application, particularly when we consider what 
is the natare of this suit. This suit is in the nature of a suit for an 
account, founded on bonds on the one side, and legacies, accounts, 
and other transactions, on the other side ; and those accounts and 
other transactions, are mixed up in various causes in this court, for a 
long period of time. Iam clearly of opinion that the addition of 
these parties, under the circumstances, is no ground for this applica- 
tion. Reference has been made, in argument, to the great length of 
the amendments ; that is not ata!l material ; andin such a complica- 
ted case as this, the substance and not the quantity of the addition is 
to be considered—therefore, that again is no ground forthis motion. 
Referenee has also been made to other amendments, but they were 
facts introduced in the bill, to meet the defence set up of payments by 
the defendant ; therefore this can be no ground to graut the present 
application. ‘The original bill was filed for an account—a balance 
was found, and the suit now continues, to enforce payment of that 
balance. ‘There is no pretence to suppose that the £6,000 settled by 
Lord Eldon is too large, and there is then no ground whatever for 
ere ence to discharge the writ. I therefore dismiss the motion, 
with costs.’ 


























7; rom our Jiles by the Pacific. 
EFFECTS OF THE IMPROVEMENT IN MO. 


DERN MACHINERY, AND ON THE INTRODUCTION OF BRITISH 
MANUFACTURES INTO INDIA. 
From Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 

We were lately struck with a paragraph in a Scotch paper, which 
professes to lecture its readers on political economy, and seems to 
think that a steam engine is the prime blessing of life,—the perfec- 
tion of human nature, and the link between heaven and earth. The 
paragraph is to the following effect; namely, that an enterprising 
company in the West of Scotland had resolved to erect a cotton 
fectory in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, and that a number of 
operative workmen had been engaged forthat purpose. * This will 
form,” says the editor, “‘a new efa in the history of Hindostan, as 
the natives who are strongly averse to any innovation of their estab- 
lished customs, still follow the primitive mode of preparing their 
yarn with the spindle and distaff. At the introdyction of the cotton 
weaving into this country, little more than half a century ago, the 
yarn was brought home in the hank by our East Indiamen, and was 
then considered of more value than the finest silk, and could only be 
purchased by persons of quality. Whata change in the ¢oursa of 
such a short period! And what a change will this be for India!” 
Change indeed! Nothing but the hardened head, and unfeeling 
heart of a political economist, could have dreamt of such an inno 


h tl lived ; friends that have been acquired by my | vation; and we have no doubt but that the East India Company will. 
chow por pom nm my constancy, my inflexible Téaesuee Ae exercise its power to prevent the emigration of hossonerbdives and 


selfish capitalists. of which this paper speaks. Such a 
would be most mischievous, and would be productive of 
rable consequences; no less, indeed, than the ruin and misery of 
thé vast poplation of India. The poor inhabitants of Hindostan, 
many millions in number, are now supported by working up cotton 
by hand, the wages being, } aaage =f we belitVe, less than tvo- 
pence, English, a-day; but from the cheapness of provisions, and 
as been found 
ntroduce machinery, 
t India, and with 
it all the means by which the one hundred millions of its inbabitants 
are enabled to earn their support. 
The answer to this by the economist may probably be,—that ma- 
nufactures will proportionably be increased, and the general cond? 
tion of mankind in their comforts and enjoyments be augmented in 













} the same proportion. But let it be again demanded, what is the 


amount ot good, in any possible increase of manufacture, which can 
be equivalent tothe ruin and misery diffused throngh so many mil- 
lions of people, by the destruction of their means of providing for 
themselves, and the displacing of their humble labours by an all- 
devouring machinery. There is mach error on this subject. 

Any improvement of manufactures, before it can be admitted to 
the dignity of a public good, must be shown to be productive of one 
out of the three following effects:—First, the employment of the 
poor; secondly, the diffusion of the object of the manufacture, de- 
cent clothing for example, and therein of a comfort of life, throug 
a larger number of | pe by being brought within their reach from 
its lower price; and, thirdly, the augmentation of foreign commerce, 





bold enough to pronounce bim to be wrong. ‘Then, the thwarting 
of the very p thet per to see me in Parliament: the dreadfui curse | 
by which all having power or riches seem to have bound themselves 


and therein of the means of alarger employment of our own ~¥ 4 
ple. Now, as foreign commerce is no further valuable than as 
thus administers to the more abundant employment of our popula 
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tion, we may be permitted to say more simply, that no enlargement 
of manufacture can be a substantial public blessing, except where it 
administers concurrently to the two first objects mentioned; name- 
ly, the larger employment of the labouring people, and the diffusion 
of the comforts of life through a greater proportion of the inbabi- 
tants of the country. , 

If we examine half the modern improvements in machinery, we 
are afraid we shal! be almost forced to the conclasion, that they 
have only accomplished one of these objects at the expense of the 
other, and in very many cases have obtained a very insignificant 
zood at the cost of comparatively a much larger proportion of evil. 
Perhaps they have diffused a very subordinate comfort of life, and 
therein a very insignificant good, through large classes of the people, 
by bringing it within their reach through the medium of a cheaper 
price. But at the same time, have they not thrown out of their or- 
dinary work large masses of the inhabitants of thickly peopled 
districts? 

Let us suppose, for example, that all the fine straw bonnets in the 
kingdom could be made by machinery, what would be the benefit, 
and what would be the consequences? ‘The benefit would be, that 
almost every pauper in the kingdém would be enabled to have a 
bonnet of fine straw, instead of the coarser article which they now 
use. The evil consequences would be, that thousands of young 
women, who are now supported in this kingdom in preparing the 
straw plait, would be thrown out of employment, and be compelled 
io go to the poor house or into the streets. P 

What is the answer of the economists to this; that it weuld be 
only a partial evil, and that the young women might soon betake 
themselves to other modes of industry. But has not all experience 
arrayed itself against the truth of this observation.—Could any 
thing be found which would supply they employment the would 
lose ? 

As regards India, the introduction of maehinery would totally 
and irrevocably ruin its vast population, and could in any contingen- 
cy only confer so little and such remote benefit, anda good so en- 
tirely secondary to the providing of food, that we cannot but ex- 
press our most sincere and earnest hopes, that the wisdom of Go- 
vernment will interfere in this respect, to prevent the cupidity of 
private individuals from establishing manufactures in that quarter of 
the globe. 

Inany thing which we now write, we do not intend to express an 
opinion against the general benefits which trade and commerce have 
derived from machinery. That it has augmented human happiness 
and enjoyment ina very great degree, no man can doubt; but still 
its value has been overrated. To hear some people talk, one would 
think that every thing was to be subdued to machinery and manu- 
factures,—that men were made for the steam-engine, and not the 
steam-engine for men. Suppose the whole country could be plough- 
ed by some compendious machinery, instead of the agricultural in- 
strument which we now use—would this be a blessing! —, 

The whole question, therefore, as to machinery, must resolve 
itself in the answer to the two propositions which we have stated 
above:—first, do such mechanical confrivanees diminish, or not, the | 
quantity of employment in a country ; secondly, do they, in effect. | 
augment, or abridge, human comfort and happiness? Their first’ 
and most obvious consequence, even in this country, is undoubtedly 
to contract the number of hands by which manufactaring labour ts 
performed, and therein. to reduce the quantity of employment. For 
itis evident, that where a machine will perform, under the manage- | 
ment of five men, what fifty men have been accustomed to do be- | 
fore, forty-five must be undoubtedly discharged. By such means it! 
is unnecessary to add, that human, comfort and happiness are de- | 
stroyed in proportion as employment is abridged. But in Tus 
country there are happily counteracting effects; and it has been 
ascertained that, whilst machinery is kept within its proper bounds, 
it increases, by some more general and remote consequence, the de- 
mand for work; or, what is the same thing, it enhances the demand 
ior a commodity by bringing it into general use, in a greater propor- 
tion than it contracts the number of industrious hands. The quan- 
tity of employment, therefore, is, on-the whole, increased, and not 
diminished. But in lodia the effect would be directly the reverse, 
and the introduction of machinery would produce pure and unmix- 
ed misery. 


- —— , 
WAR IN THE EAST.---PORTUGAL. 
From the Courier of September 8. 
Despatches were received this morning, from Lisbon, dated the 
24h ult. They announce the acquittal of Sir John M. Doyle and 
Lieut. Young. but both were fined in costs. Sir John M. Doyle 








\ 


was to quit Lisbon in eight days, and Lieut. Young was ordered to) 


give security that he would never in future interfere in State Affairs. 
The Pope’s Nuacio had received peremptory orders to quit Lisbon. 
'The rumoured capture of some British vessels by Morocco pirates 
has been confirmed, and measures will be forthwith takea to effect 
their immediate restoration. 





. From the Courier of September 9. : 

_& Moning Paper having quoted a paragraph from the Bristol 
Journal of Saturday, reviving the rumour of Mr. Peel’sintention of 
retiringin consequence of ahint “froma quarter on which we can 
‘place considerable relience,”—and adding thatthe retirement has 
nothing to do- with the Catholic Question, but with the “difference 
of opinion that exists between himself and the Noble Premier upon 
‘the.Currency Question” —We have to state, in the most. positive 
manner, that there is not the slightest difference of opinion between 
the Duke of Wellington and Mr. Peel, upon the subjgot of the Cur- 
rency Question. 





From the Courier of Sept, Lh. , oe} 
The Admiralty arrangemants, about which so many contradictory 
reports have been circulated, have at length been settled, and Lord 
Melville succeeds his Royal Highness the Duke-of Clarence. We 
waderstand that the Board. will consist, as formeriy, of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, and four other Lords. 


Lord Ellepborongh wil! succeed Lord Melville as President ofthe 


Board of Controal. 





Two officers, who had been sent to the Russian Army, have late- 











October 25, 





The Russian Army is supplied with every necessary in the most : 
regular manner, and every preparation has been made which the 


mightiness of the contest demands. 





Whenevera Mail from Lisbon is amnounced, we-can anticipate 


that every paper and letter will contain further accounts of acts of 


oppression committed by the Usurper. ‘The trials at Oporto will 
furnish bin with ample means of gratifying his cruelty and revenge. 

There is an Order of the Day im the Lisbon Gazette in which Don 
Miguel expresses his satisfaction at the valour and loyalty of the 


troops who had the glory of annihilating the faction which dared to 


conspire against the legitimate authority !!! 


Some Portuguese vessels have been captured lately by privateers. 
The Lisbon 


party. 


the Queen and her precious pupil Don Miguel. 





From the Courier, of Sept. 12. 


Despatches were received this morning at the Colonial Office, 


from Corfu, dated the 6th ult. ; from Malta of the 12th; and from 


Gibraltar of the 27th. ‘They bave not brought any intelligence of 


importance. 


The following official account of some operations by the Rus- 
sian Army against diferent Turkish fortresses was received this 


morning :— 


“ Chiurgevo is observed by adetachment under the orders of Gen. 
Karnitoff, who was vigorously attacked on the Sth August, by the 
united garrisons of that place and K2dschuck, amounting to 6,000. 


Instead of losing his position, however, as the enemy hoped, Gen. 


Karnitoff defeated them after five hours hard fighting, and pursued 


them as far as the walls of Chiurgevo. 
“The garrisons of Widdin and Halafat had ventured to make sev- 


eral insignificant incursions into Little Wallachia, and probably pre- 
meditated a more serious enterprise, as they had collected 9,000 


troops almost under the cannon of Kalafat On learning this Gen. 
Baron Geisner marched with less than 4,000 men, and attacked them 
on the 7th of August, put them to flight with the loss of 400 killed, 
and compelled them to shut themselves up in their fortresses, from 


which they have not presumed to issue since. ‘This snceess has put 


acket has brought a great many Portuguese passen- 

gers, most of them officers of regiments belonging to the Queen’s 

It is understood that the power animosity prevails between 
i 





— Se age Ty 
From the Courier of Sept. 13... , 
Despatches were received sesterday from Lord Heytesbury ». 
Odessa, dated the 28th August. They were brought by a Bos. 
Courier. Intelligence had just been received of a Vigorous sortie 
from Varna, in which Prince Menchikof! received a severe wae 4 
‘and great apprebensions Were entertained for his life. Count W. 
ronzow, the Governor ef Odessa (who formerly commanded 1), 
Russian contingent in France) liad Leen appointed to succeed Prince 
Menchikolf in the command of that portion of the Russian aie, 
Which was operating against Varne. There was considerable sick 
ness in the Russian army, and among the deaths was mentioned om 
of Gen. Benkendorf. a brother of the Princess Leiven, an office * 


great merit, and =) esteemed. [The details of this sortie lle 


appeer in our files. - 

Nothing material bad occurred before Choumla, except that Ge 
Rudiger had sustained a check in consequence of advancing too fy, 
in pursuit of a Turkish corps, which he had driven back. He js sai 
to have lost one gun, and 200 men. . 

Two articles from Odessa and Constantinople have been 
ed in the Paris papers of Wednesday. The former suppose 
the intention of the Emperor Nicholas to carry on operations 
the Balkan this campaign, after the capture of Varna, 
Choumla blockaded. But the blockading army is fre 
rassed by sorties, and in a recent sally, a large sapply of oxen, des. 
tined for the Russian Army, was cut off. The Constantinople arti. 
cle assures us that the Sultan is determined upon making the mos 
obstinate resistance, and that the war is becoming every day more 
national. On the heights about Constantinople an army of 200.0) 
foot, and 80,000 horse, is to be assembled under the immediate com. 
mand of the Sultan himself. Intrenchments are erecting, whic, 
are to be defended by 309 pieces of cannon. 


Publish. 
] it to be 
beyond 
keeping 
uently hay. 





Despatches were received from Lisbon, this marning, dated th, 
6th inst. Tt is with great reluctance and regret that we announce 
the ae yer ty of Madeira by Don Miguel’s force. The squadron ay 
peared off the island on the 16th ult. ‘The troops disembarked on 
the 22d, On the 23d there was some slight skirmishing, and the 
new Governor landed on the 24th. The feebleness of the resi. 
tance has surprised every one. ‘The Governor Valdez and othe: 
escaped on board an English man of war. 


an end to tue plunderings of the Turks, and restored security to the 
most fertile cantons-of Little Waliachia. 

‘* The troops raised in Bosnia, for the service of the Sultan, have 
refused to march. A rebellion appears to have taken place in that 
province. 

“We may add to these details that the deep and secure anchorage 
of Kavarna is filling with vessels laden with provisions, and that the 
sanitary stete of the army, notwithstanding the excessive heats, af- 
fords just grounds for satisfaction.” 


The situation of affairs at Odessa, since the arrivaf of Lord Heytes- 
bury, is thus mentioned in one of the last Paris papers:— 

* [t appears from what has transpired of the contents of the dis- 
patches received by Government, that some attempts have been 
made for the restoration of peace; and that the journey of the Em- 
peror of Russia to Odessa, had partly for its object, the receiving of 
the propositions which had beenannounced to him. It is stated that 
Lord Heytesbury had declared that the Porte was ready to adhere 
to the Treaty of the 6th of July,—to leave Russia in possession of the | 
two Principalities, and to pay an indemnity for the expenses of the 
campaign, on condition that the Emperor should withdraw his army | 
to the other side of the Danube. 

“ These overtures were not successful. The Emperor Nicholas 
did not find in them the inviolable guarantee for the tree navigation | 
of the Black Sea, mentioned in his Manifesto. The negotiation, | 
therefore, was broken off as soon almost as it had begun.”’ 


We might have received intelligence from Choumla and Varna, to 
| the 20th of last month—but none has arrived later than the 8th from 
the former plaee, and the 11th from the latter "Fhere was a report 
at Jassy, according to the French papers of Wednesday, of the sur- 
render of Varna, but an Odessa article of the 18th contradiete it, and 
says that the capture of the vessels by Admiral Greig has been con- 
founded with the bombarding and storming of that place. We do} 
net a to receive any important news from Chourala till the re- 
turn of the Emperor to the Army, which, it is now said, would be de- 
layed till the beginning of September. During his stay at Odessa, 
Lord Heytesbury had frequent conferences with the Russian Minis- 
ter Count Nesselrode, who is reported to have ‘‘repeated the assu- | 
rance that the Russian Government will not make conquests, whieh 
assurance had also been verbally renewed to Lord Heytesbury by 


the Emperor himself.” 
| 




















| 


| berment of the Turkish Empire in contemplation, is a declaration 
| which he has repeatedly made to our Government, and to the other 
| Governments of Europe; but be demands indemnity for the expen- 

ses of the war, and for the losses which hts subjects have incurred— 
| he insists upon the striet execution of the the Treaty of Ackermann, ! 
and that the navigation of the Black Sea shall no longer he liable to 
obstruction. Nor is there a person in this country, however hostile 
he may be to Russia, who can deny that these are demands which 
Russia has a right to make, and which cannot be injurious tous? If 
Turkey provoke war she cannot complain that ler enemy, if suc- 
| cessful, makes the expenses of the war fall upon her. It she de- 
| clare that she made a treaty only for the purpose of breaking it, can 





a 7 


| That his lmperial Majesty has not the destruction or the dismem- | 





she think it extraordinary that Russia insists on the strict execution 
of the treaty? The inviolable guarantee of the free navigation of | 





the’ most galling, because # will deprive her forever of the key to 


comparativeby little importance, in a commercial /point of view, to 
Russia.. Russia may trade from one part of that Sea to the other, 
but she cannot extend her commerce to the Mediterranean and to 


navigation, it may be relied upon that Russia will persist, nor lay 
+ down her arms, till she has obtained it. As the dismemberment of 





ly returned to Vienna, and their account of the state of affaire at | the Turkish Empire is net the object of the war, Constantinople will 
Choumla has been published in one of the Paris papers of Tuesday. | remain underiits present rater, and, therefore, the inviolable guaran- 
‘But it does not contain any such recent news as we have been in| tee of the freedom of the Black Sea can.only be effected by the des- 
possession of forsome days. ‘The details, however, though perhaps | trnction of the forts on each side of the channel from the entrance 
overcharged, are interesting; and would seem tojeave no lope of | of the Black Sea to Constantinople, of all the forts on the coasts of 


any long or successful resistance on the part of the ‘Tarks. 


For) the sea of Marmora and the Dardanelles. 


The exclusion of the 


though Choumla cannot be attacked except under great disadvan-| military ships of ail nations from this. important naval pass would 
tage, and with immense loss, yet these officers proceed upon the} seem to be a proper accompaniment 'to the destruction. of the forts, 
supposition that it is the intention of the Russians to mask Choumla} or land meansof annoyance. ‘With respect to our interests in such 


whilst the rest of their army proceeds by Karnabat and Adrianople 
Bat we donbt that part of the statement which asserts that the com 
munication between Choumla and the capital has been entirely cu 
off. 
Stamboul, the communication by that road has been cut off, bu 


there are roads to the east of Este-Stanrboul which remain open— 
at least we have not had any accounts of the Russians having oecu- 
pied them in any force. The direct communication with the Da- 
nube has been cut off, because the Russians are in possession of the 
road leading from Choumla to Silistria, and of the roads from Ras- 


grad to Rudschuk and to Tartukai. 


If General Rudiger has been able to maintain himself at Este- 


.|@ measure, it witl be readily allowed, that-they can only be injured 


- | by the navigation beitig obstructed—and any fears of Russia shutting | 


t| the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles, would be ridiculous. She fights 

to keep them open and free, and it is her interest that they should 
remain so, because it is her interest to extend her commerce trom the 
Black Sea to all parts of the world. ~Aud in »proportion as her ex- 
port trade woutd be increased, her import trade. would be en- 
couraged, and thus a wider passage would be opened for our own 
commerce. These remarks have been drawn from us by ibe 
tures of some writers who think that the free navigation of the Bla 
Sea is not aa object which we onght to facilitate or to desire.. 


t 





the Black Sea, is the demand which, no doubt, Tarkey will consider | HY the Usurper as doing him honour. 

ie 
the Black Sea. So longs she possesses it, and canshut at pleasure | take leave to congratulate the French 
the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles, she renders the Black Sea of | 


At Lisbon, in consequence of an extraordinary sitting of the 
Council for revising the sentences on Sir J. M. Doyle and Mr 


Young, those individuals were to be liberated on the 7th inst., and 


immediately sent out of the country. 


A Lisbon Mail arrived this morning, with letters and papers to ti: 


7th inst. 


The Usurper bas attempted to reply to the protest of the Braziliay 
Ministers. It isquite worthy of the cause it advocates—as power 
less in point of argument as it is false in its assertions. Speaking o: 
Don Miguel's treachery in accepting from his brother the office o; 
Regent, and then betraying the oath by which he swore to gover 
the kingdom in the name of his brother, and according to the Cox 
stitution, it says, “the King found himself under the necessiiy of say 
ing that he was coming to govern us for his august Brother. But a: 
his rights were those of the Portuguese nation, laid down in the fun 
damental! laws of Monarchy, he could not by any promises he migiit 
make, alter or deprive the nation of its rights,” &c. &c. 





We do not believe that the Privy Seal, vacant by the appointmen 
of Lord Etlenborough, to succeed Lord Melville at the Board 
Control, has yet been filled up. 

Viscount Melwille arrived in town last night. 








SUMMALY, 


The Leinster Journal of Saturday says:—“ We can: state upoi 
authority that the Most Rev. Dr. Murray, and the Right Rev. Dr 


Doyle, have received an invitation from a high quarter, to atten: 


the Privy Council, and have already started for London with : 
view to an arrangement of the Catholic Question.” This arrang 
ment is there described as a renewal of the wings. A _ private lettc: 


received (his morning from Dublin, states the departure of the Re- 


verend Deputies above trentioned, but says that they are going | 
Paris, through London, and that their business merely regards tl: 
trish College im the French: metropolis.—Courier, Sept. 3. 

The approaching arrival at Genoa of the Queen of Portugé! 
Donna Mania da Glovia, from Brazil, has been announced to ti 
Emperor ef Austria. We mentioned some time ago, the intentio' 
of her father, Don Pedro, to send her Majesty to Vienna. 


Between 300 and 400 more Portaguese loyalists have arrive: 


from Corunna at Falmouth. ‘he remainder will be brought ove: 
in four more vessels, whieh have been seut to bring them awe! 
—Sepl. 10, 

Deuth of Mr. Justice: Heywood.— Tenby, Sept. 41.—'Phis mel 


| choly event took place at Tenby, this morning at half-past ‘t! 


o'clock, where he has been since his late attack of indisposition « 
Haverfordwest. Mr. Heywood’s attack was not paralysis, as We" 


first supposed, but he appears for some time past to have been ina 
very weak state, and was just about retiring from his official dulie 


in consequence of his advanced age.— Sept. 13. . 
Ft is said, fr an article from Lisbon of the 28d ult., that Don 


gue! has resolyed to deprive M. Hyde de Neuville of the title“ 


the late King. M. « 


Yount de Bemposta, bestowed on him by 
Neuville will, no doubt, consider every mar 
When he strikes him out: 
Peerage. he pays the highest compliment to his loyalty. and 
Minister upon this distinct 
of his displeasure, which the Usurper, “false to his oath and 1a) 
tess tohis King,’ has conferred upon him.— Courier. 
We are happy to announce the safe arrival of the Russian Ace 
ral’s ship at Gibraltar on the 20th ult. Le felt the same auntet 


all other seas. Inthe demand, therefore. of the pertect freedom of | the safety of his ships which put into Plymouth, as they bave dob! 


for his satety.—Sep!. A. 


Don Miguel, by an edict of the 13th ult. has ordered a new coinies 
of 40 rei pieces ; the obverse will bear the words Michael I. Portug: 
liae et Algarbiorum Rex, and the reverse Publica Utilitati. 

The Herald'yacht is fitting at Woolwich, for the purpose _ " 
veying Earl Belmore to Jamaica; his Lordship succeeding the 
of Manchesier as Governoy. a 

His Majesty’s ship Vatorous has arrived at Portsmouth, last . 

ampico, July 3d; and,to the disappointment of all the ag oF 
ons raised of remittances from Mexico, has only brought ~¥: 
| dollars, the whole of which are on merchants’ account . 
| ‘The rumonr is daily acquiring new converts, who believe that . 
| Duke ef Wellington will submit the complaint of the Country Bet 
ers of England, and their constituents, to a committee of — . 
qn an early day of the next Session, and will thus render the me 
even handed justice to them which a former Administration, T 
pompelled to render to the Bankers and Merchants of Scot.anc. — 
elief which itis supposed the Noble Duke wil C itic P" 
ipowners will be the repeal of the law which admits Ba aw 
nce into this country on bond. If this should be the case, valat : 
boon will betaken from the Russian and Prussian spec 
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nd gi The length of the voyage will increase t 

and tor sbi g, and this ry armed will be exclusively British. 
“The Ministry.—The overtures made to Lord Camden to join the 
resent Adminisiration, by taking one of the two oftices of Lord 
Tien Seal or Lord President, have, it issaid, ap to the present pe- 
‘od, not been accepted. Lord Westmoreland has been named as 
iikel to return to the first named station; but sech a statement we 
vollses unfounded. Offers of the same situation were made to his 

@ordship at the first formation of the present Ministry, and declined 


sponsible situation in the Government, 

Accident to Mademoiselle Sontag.—Y¥ esterday afternoon as Made- 
noiselle Sontag descended the stairs of the Hotel de PEurope, she 
rada severe fall, in conscquence of treading on a peach stone. The 
voungeantatrice rolled down ten steps, and was taken upafter having 
had her knee dreadfully crushed between two of the tron balusters. 
Dr. Koreff was immediately sent for, aud lavished his cares on his 
interesting patient, whose state is not alarming, but who will be, 
probably, kept away from the stage too long for the adinirers of her 
talents. —Gazetle de France. 

Covent-garden and Drory-lane open on the Ist of October. At 
the former we heer of no new engagements, with the exception ofa 
<inger, Mr, Bianchi Taylor. At the latter Young is added to the 
company. Braham returns to his old quarters, under Mr. Price.— 
Cooper succeeds Wallack as Stage Manager at Drury-lane. 


'The King has been confined to his room for a few days by aslight 
attack of the gout, but his Majesty is now recovered. 

The Duke of Clarence was seriously indisposed early in the week, 
with a violent spasmodic attack. On Wednesday his Royal High- 
ness recovered sufficiently to attend to his official duties. ’ 

The official letters and papers usually sent from the office of the 
Board of Controul to the President of the Commissioners for the 
Affairs of India, were yesterday forwarded to Lord Ellenborough, 
his Lordship having, it ts understoo’, been appointed to the office of 
President in place of Viscount Melville.—Court Circular. 

The only change at the Admiralty will be Admiral Sir Edward 
Owen, who returns to the Ordnance as Surveyor-General in the 
room of Sir Herbert Taylor. Sir E. Owen will be succeeded at the 
Admiralty Board by Admiral Sir Thomas M. Hardy.— Times. 

Dr. Pearson, the Dean of Salisbury, is to be the new Rector of 
St. Botolph, Bishopsgate. 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Bath are arrived at Longleaf, 
alter an absence of nearly four years, spent chiefly in an extensive 
iour on the Continent of Europe. 

The Artillery Ground, near Finsbury-square, it is now said, will 
he the place selected for King’s College. The Bishop of London 
has already a work in the hands of a bookseller, called “The Stu- 
dent’s First Instructor.” 

The Russian fleet has sailed from Plymouth, under the command 
of the Commodore, the wind blowing a light breeze from E.N.E. 
The Russian officers deny that they were instructed, as has been 
reported, not to touch at any British port. The Russian Admiral 
arrived at Gibraltar on the 26th of last month, where he awaits the 
arrival of his squadron. 

A general depot for the Portuguese refugees is established at Ply- 
mouth. 





Melville returns to it. 


tend the glory of the French arms. It isa most magnificent expedi- 
tion—devoted to a glorious cause—fated to restore to their classic 
shrines and temples the enslaved descendants of the 
iy him, on the grownd of not wishing to undertake in future any re- orators, and philosophers of that beautiful land. Wein England have 





——————— 


fessions of Russia, and that the Duke of Wellington and Mr. 
eel do not differ in the Cabinet. 
The Duke of Clarence it seems leaves the Admiralty, and Lord 


f From the New Times. 
“This armament is sent to secure the liberties of Greece, and ex- 


poets, sculptors, 


been tanntad with our indifference towards the Greeks. Every gas- 
con of Paris has heaped upon us the verbiage of his puny ridicule and 
his silly anger, because we do not choose to obey the commands of a 
coterie of blue stockings. We must be imbecile because we cannot 
vapour, and we must be poor because we do not fit out a few colliers, 
and send a few regiments of dragoons to an inbospitable and pesti- 
lential desert. Such vapuuring is, doubtless, as gratitying as it is pecu- 
liar to the new-fledged and Jately ungagged Journalists of Paris. The 
air of freedom they breathe is so new to them that they cannot help 
getting talkative, and menacing, and even drunk from purejoy. But 
do these sans-culottes know what they are swaggering about! They 
are going to the Morea, forsooth, to emancipate the Greeks! God | 
help their vanity! Did they not goto Egypt for something like asim- 
ilar purpose? And have they alreddy torgotten how that enterprise 
terminated? Did not their Chief run away like a coward and a de- 
serter? Were their Invincidles not cut to pieces! Were they not de- 
feated by inferior numbers in every pitched battle? And did they 
not return from Egypt like men going to the galleys—beaten, almost 
annibilated, and covered with disgrace ? 

‘ But, admitting that they proceed to the Morea ina better cause 
—which we admit only for the sake of the proposition—have they 
shewn much discernment in their choice of the season for such an 
adventure. ‘They land on a barren shore at the season when typhus 
and intermittent fevers hold high-festival—when they can procure 
no provisions, unless their horses, like themselves, can live upon 
grapes and figs—when almost every munition of war must be sup- 
plied by Franee—when the corn for their cavalry and the flour for 
their soldiers must be procured from home. And when do they em- 
bark in this chivalrous enterprise? When the French nation is 
bearded by the Dey of Algiers! They aspire to conquest, and seek 
glory at the head of the Mediterranean, when a poor Dey, with three 
frigates, two corvettes, mounting one long carronade and three swi- 
vels each, sets the whole royal marine of France at defiance! They 
dare not attack Algiers, and yet they fly upon the wings of glory to 
the rescue of Greece. The Dey laughs at them--insults them—sails 
his cock-boats through their mock blockade—dares them to come 
within range of his batteries—and yet this chivalrous nation—these 
men of Gascony—these sons of glory—these idolators of the classic 
land, vapour incessantly of the fame they are to acquire ina country 
where they bave no enemies but afew old Turks, and no obstacles 
but barren rocks, hunger, and the cholera morbus. France never 
Was so contemptible as she is at this moment under her liberal Minis- 
try. The boasting of her Journalists is actually disgusting. She 
may send her armies tothe Morea, but how is she to bring them 
home again is another question. ‘That they will meet the fate 
which a former expedition met in Egypt, we are much inclined to! 
believe ; but time will show. 


In the last Quebec official Gazette, we find an article in reply to 





Married, on Wednesday evening last, by the Rev. Doctor Wain- 
wright, Lieut. H. J. Auchmuty, U. 8S. Navy, son of the late R. N. 
Auchmuty, Esq. to Miss Louisa, daughter of the late Gulian Ludiow, 
Usq., of this city. 

At Philadelphia, on Thursday, 16th, by the Right Rev. Bishop 
White, Rafus Prime, Esq., of New York, to Augusta Temple, eldest 
daughter of the late William L. Palmer, Esq., of H. B. M. service. 





Died, at St. Jon, on Wednesday, Oct.7, geyerally lamented, the 
Hon. John Robinson, Mayor of that city, a Member of his Majesty's 
Council, and Treasurer of the Province. 
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The Pacific arrived on Thursday from Liverpool with London | 


papers to the 15th ult. 

The political news received by this arrival, relates entirely to the 
War in the East and the affairs of Portugal; the latier may be 
briefly summed up by saying, that the treason and despotism of Mi- 
suel is perfectly consummated by the general submission to his will 
and the reckless tyranny with which he exercises his traitorous and 
ilkgotten power. Madeira has surrendered to the forces he sent 
against it in the most dastardly manner ; but the tyrant has at length 
set Sir John Doyle and Mr. Young at liberty, thanks to the deter- 
inined manner in which their release was demanded by the Duke of 
Wellington. ; 

Nothing decisive has even yet taken place between the contend- 
ing hosts in the Rast, except—that a sortie has been made from Var- 
na, in Which the Russian general, Menchikoff, was wounded. 
similar affair before Shumla, or now more commonly Choumla, the 


Turks Were as usual repulsed, but in the heat of the pursuit the Rus- 
“tons met a sudden check, which cost tl m200men. ‘The majority | 


—— accounts agree in stating, that overtures for peace had been 
made through the-medium of Lord Heytsbury, but were rejected ' f ; 
for the inwiolable navigation of the | the House of Assembly must be expected to meet the executive with | 


uninterrupted ingress and egress for Russian | the frankness, and serenity that such acts must necessarily inspire. 


mFS sf 
ion want of sullicient guarantee 
Black Sea—meaning 
ships to and from the Mediterranean. 


The Englis uf, : : call 
Nglish leading Journals diffe de as ; 
g vals differ widely in opinion as to the; ,., , 4 ‘ ahd “eo 
= y | trust it will generally follow the example just now so appropri-| servant, Miss Mary Ann Johnson, and Masters William, John and 


The Canadian Spectator cannot Charles Johnson, of Canada; James Mills, Esq. of Virginia ; and 


natureand probable result of the present war. 
—others assert that the Duke 
cajoled. We, howev eject all speculations her 
’ ever, reject all these speculations, and adhere 
Wwe always 
1 » ; ; 
he best informed paper in London. 
leadin 
leature of all 
fied. 
Journ 
crude, one side 
than of utility. 


il political news 
We intended to copy 


He mate recently been most lavish of their sneers and abuse o 
ti cane me Government, and People. We dislike such kind o 
rades, but in the present instance it seems 
trom the re 
channel. tt is 


understanding exists between the G 
ud e Governments of tl 
ites. Also, that the British € se 
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» sia wil ‘. Many charge Rus- | «Arye 
with duplicity, and secret views of ambition and aggrandizement | ately set by the Oficial Gazette. 
of Wellington is supine, and easily | surely continue its writings a moment after the declarations we have | 

| 
as 
have done, to the Courier, now beyond all comparison 


; to have been called for, 
eated provocations coming from the Gallic side of the | which tae best intentions of the Editor are eminently conspicuous. 
gratifying to learn“from the Couriet, that the best | Residing in the Province, and having witnessed during five years 

: v Yo coun- | the system pursued by the party in opposition to the late Colonial 
abinet still places confidence in the Administration, we Were not prepared to agree with the Editor's 


one recently inserted in this paper, on the affairs of Canada. ‘This 
article from itstone and substance. is peculiarly gratifying, and we 
| have transferred it to our own columns. 
It will be recollected that the drift of our article was to show—that 
| in consequenee of a change of Governors, the changes in the Colo- 
nial Office at home, and the steps taken by the House of Commons 
| With a view {o a final and satisfactory adjustment of existing differ- 
_ences—a favourable opportunity presented itself to bring about a 
| better state of feeling among the people of the province, which might 
tend to tie healing of those wounds that have so long rankled and 
| festered in the bosom of the country; we thought too, that the press 
might do much by exerting itself, to soothe, and allay the heatedand 
excited feelings, unhappily, too long prevalent. It is most gratify- 
_ing to us, and we are sure, pleasing to its readers, that a paper which 
has taken so active a share inthe political discussions of Lower Can- 
ada, has so promptly responded to our sentiments. The Editor of 
| that Journal, not only promises that his endeavours shall not be wan- 
| ting to alleviate the asperity of feeling, but has given earnest of the 
| Sincerity of his intentions, by voluntarily, and at once, abandoning 
| the course of remarks he was making, on some recent articles in an 
opposition paper. So far, then, some progress is making with the 
object we had in view. 
Lower Canada should yield the two great constitutional points in 





those measures, which were termed “unpo 
course Were so with the oppesers of his Government, were justified 
by circumstances, and by the organised system of opposition and de- 
traction, pursued with such indefatigable tenacity. They are wil- 
ling that all those measures be tried separately and on their respec- 
tive merits, and they confidently await a successful result. 
question is, not whether they were “ unpopular,” (for we will never 
consent that the acts of a Governmentshail be judged of and condemn - 
ed by mere “ popular” feeling,) but whether they were necessary, 


We did not mean that the Government of | 
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reasoning ‘every particular. "In its general feeling and tone, we 
have pleas 


from which we dissent. 
thousie,” maintain that al! 
pular.” and which of 


in ne tip. py is nothi 
The “ best friends of the Earl of 


he 


whether they were called for, and whether they will or will not 
bear the strictest examination. One would suppose that the known 
honour and integrity of the Noble Earl would acquit him of any im- 
putuation as to his motives,, and furnish a pledge tliat all his actions. 
and r his measures, were conscientiously directed to the public 
good. 
The “existing diferences,” which we shall be glad to say no lon- 
ger exist, are not merely ‘of form’’. ‘They are of “ substance,”’ in- 
asmuch as they involve weighty constitutional questions, which have 
been taken up and maintained by the friends of Lord Dalhousie, 
under a conscientious. conviction, that by analegy with the British 
Constitution, reason was on their side. We readily admit that both 
parties seek the interest of the, Province—the one, by assimilating its 
institutions with those of the Mother Country, by encouraging the 
influx of British emigration, enterprise and capital, by making it in 
time a British Province—the other, by a natural preference of Agri 
culture to Commerce, French institutions to British, and by a studi- 
ous neglect of every national improvemoni which would have the 
effect of introducing British capital and enterprise. We give no 
opinion as to the correctness of the views of either party. Whe- 
ther a numerical superiority should prevail over a more enlightened 
minority, we donot presume to say. The attachment of the majo 
rity to their own habits, however erroneous, is natural; but it would 
be well that they would take into consideration, whether the adopt- 
ing the enlarged views of the minority, of those who favour the in- 
troduction of British capital, would or would not essentially pro- 
mote the value and the best interests of the Colony? This is a ques- 
tion from which many of the “ existing differences” have proceeded. 
This is the true difference of opinion, which, independently of the 
constitutional questions at issue, divides the two parties. 
We agree with the Editor of the Albion, that the Press may do 
much to alleviate the asperity of feeling between the parties. Our 
endeavors shall not be wanting.—As we have ever acted solely on 
the defensive, we shall regulate ourselves by the conduct of our late 
antagonists. We expect that the obnoxious style of vituperation 
constantly indulged in by some of them, will be put down by the 
good sense of the Province, which we believe, in general, to be sin- 
cerely weary of contention. We shall, therefore, not continue our 
remarks on the late numbers of the Canadian Spectator; as we fully 
anticipate that the public voice will be shortly raised to convince its 
Editor, that *‘ his occupation’s gone,” that the country has no fur- 
ther need of liis services, and is tired of constant irritation, and the 
perpetual exhibition of passion and prejudice. 

—>—- . 
It will be seen by the Gazette which we publish this day in a Sup- 
plement, that his Excellency Sir Peregrine Maitland, the newly ap- 
pointed Governor of Nova Scotia, isto take the rank of Lieutenan! 
General in North America onty. We believe Nova Scotia has al- 
ways had an officer of that rank whenever his Majesty has thought 
fit to etrust the government to a military person. ' 


His Excellency, Sir John Colborne visited the Navy Yard, a 
Brooklyn, on Monday, attended by Capt. Creighton of his Majes- 
ty’s Slst Regt., and was received by Commodore Chauncey with 
the honours due to his rank. On his arrival on board the Fulton, 
the Commodore’s Flag ship, the Marine Guard was paraded, and a 
salute of seventeen guns fired. Ilis Excellency, we understand, ex- 
presses his deep sense of those honours thus spontaneously paid, as 
well as the kind and delicate personal attentions rendered him by 
the amiable and gallant Commodore, and the officers under his 
command. 

Wests’s Painlings.—-The celebrated Paintings of Lear, Ophelia and 
Orlando, by the celebrated West, and brought to this country by the 
late Mr. Fulton, will be sold at auction,on Wednescay nest, at 
Boyd's auction room, 137 Broadway. Previous to the day of sale, 
the paintings may be viewed at the Academy of Arts in this city. 
It is suggested, anda good suggestion it seems, that these paintings 
should be purchased by, and placed in the saloon of some one of the 
Theatres. 

We have the satisfaction to announce that the Mayor of this city 
has consented to receive subscriptions for the aid of Joseph Lancas- 
ter’s wife and family, at his office. We have the further satisfaction 
to announce, that a little continuance of the generous patronage 
‘already bestuwed, will place Mr. Lancaster and his family in compa- 


rative comfortable circumstances. 
— 











| relation to the Speaker of the house of the Assembly, and the Crown 
| Revenues—for these, with other matters, we understand to be under 
| the consideration of Parliament, and will be finally acted upon by his 
| Majesty's Goverument, and therefore the local authority is fortunate- 
ily relieved from some of the perplexing embarrassments in which 
the Earl of Dathousie found himself. As we said before, both parties 
| must be prepared to yield something, and if a degree of pacification 
can be brought about, pfevious to the next sitting of the Colonial 
| Parliament, either by acts of confidence, kiadness and conciliation, 
| (which no man, better than the present Governorin Chief knows how 


| without a sacrifice of any great constitutional |principle—we think 


speak. 
In the hope that what we have have said on this matter be 


f| marks are any ways mischievous or futile in their tendency. 
f | From the Quebec Official Gazette. 
T he last Albion contains an article on the affairs of Canada, it 


| to conter,) or otherwise—provided it can be done consistently, and | 


To the press we look with a steady confidence in its efforts, and we | J. Stew 
' « & 


this day quoted; if it does the public will know how to estimate it. | 
From it we have copied all its | It the olive branch be extended by one party, and refused by the ‘Turner, of England; Mr. Claudins Forster, of York. Upper Canada ; 
g articles, which present, as we have inserted them, an exact i 

givea in that paper forthe period speci-| hbpe that other presses in the colonies may yet be induced to | Thomas 
some articles from the Sun, and other 
als, but we found them upon a closer examination to be so 
d, and inaccurate, as to be rather articles of curiosity | 


Al r fame . 
From the New Times, however, we extract the fol- 


| not entirely trivial, we shall return to it again at a future oppor- | 
rt 4 *. . * } . . * 4 . . [ 
lowing, which is intended to silence some of the French Journals, | ‘unity ; or we shall desist altogether, if it be intimated that our re- 








* * Miss Maria Benson, a lady of very considerable literary at- 
| tainments, now residing at Hammersmith, near London, has addres- 
| sed a letter to us, expressive of her wish to come to this country to su- 
perintend the getting up of a Souvenir, or other work dedicated tv 
polite literature. We have inserted a story which she sent us in 
\M.S., the Monument, in this day’s impression, which affords a fa- 
vourable specimen of her talents. We shall be happy to forward 
}any communications; andin the mean time various recommenda- 
| tory letters, among them one from Allan Cunningham, may be in- 
_spected at vur office. 
| We have to announce that Mr. Maywood’s farewell Benefit wil! 
| take place on Wednesday next. Histriends, we understand, whu 
|} much regret that no offers were made to retain bim iv this country, 
have determined by their exertions to give him some solid proof o 
| their estimation of his professional talents. 











Passengers by the Cambria which sailed on Wednesday for Lon- 
| don:—James Stewart, Esq., Miss Ann C. Stewart, and Miss Frances 
art, of New London, Cona.; Charles Johnson, Esq. lady and 


Mr. Charlies Richards of New Jersey. } 
| Passengers im the Caladonia for Liverpool :—Mr. Peniston, and 
lady, of Quebec ; Dr. Barlow of the British army, and Lady; Mrs: 


| other, the odium must rest on those most best entitled to bear it. We | Mr. 8. Stapylton, and aervant, Mr. A. H. Gossip, of Yorkshire, M: 


Leach, of Leicester, Eng; Capt. Jason Rogers, of 6th In- 

‘fantry, U. S. Army; Capt. James Maflit, of Philadelphia; Messrsa 
'Chas. T. Weyman, Wm. Catder, Ebeneezer Wooster, John A. Un- 

| derwood, and A, W, Gillet, of New York. ; 

Passengers in the Pacific, from Liverpool :—Mrs. E. Kirkman, Mis« 
J. Kirkman, Mr. J. Kirkman, H. Kirxman, A. Jackson, L. 8. ‘Tim 
mins and lady, G. B. Pardow, Wm. Burgoyne, Miss 1. Burgoyne 
I. Gascoigne, lady and three children, J. 1. Walker, T. Wetherspoon 
Dr. Robert Moorhead, H. S. Knight, J. Hopps, C. Penner, J. Patter- 


son, R. Aailpin. 





VENIE New York Lottery will draw on the 12th of November next—Capifa } 
prize $50,000—Tickets $20—Shares in proportion. Orders from abmeaG 
wiil be received by N. & 8. SYLVESTER, 130 Broadway, 
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SONNET.—IDLESSE. 


Blameful it is to let the hours glide b 

Unpurposed, unemploy’d—the lelededer Thought 
Roaming o’er barren fields—the flowers unsought 
And fruits that might have opened to the sky, 
Sighing in slighted germs, and left to die 

Within the garden ofa mind unwrought, 

Albeit in goodly soil, till Idiesse came, 

And with her poppies quench’d the spirit's flame ; 
She boasts her flow’ry snares—but what are they ! 
Dark winding creepers, killing where they twine ! 
Watchers of Time! be no such bondage mine! 
Better had been th’ unoffer’d light of day 

Than the soul's light squander’d amid ber bowers, 
Sowing vain dreams, and reaping listless hours! 


— 


THE REPROACH. 


You told me that my brow was fair, 
My eyes were laughing bright ; 
In golden tresses hung my hair, 
My teeth were pearly white. 





My voice you said, was silv’ry sweet, 
My lips were coral red ; 

Ah! beauty flies, alas! how fieet, 
When hopes like mine have fled. 


Yes! I awake from dreams ef bliss 
As false as they were fair ; 

Forbear, forbear! nay, do not kiss 
The picture of despair. 


Oh, mock me not! my brow is cold, 
My eyes, no longer bright, 

Speak more than these pale lips have told’ 
Farewell! farewell! “ good night!” 





fhe Drain. 


NEW YORK THEATRICALS. 

The Park.—The Beggars Opera has been repeated since our last, 
and like many other pieces wiil become popular, as the localities be- 
come better unerstood by the audience. Artaxerxes was produced 
on Thursday night, for the first time this season, and being for Mr. 
Simpson’s benefit a good house was brought together. Mr. Horn 
played Arbaces, and Mrs. Austin, of course, Mandane. Mr. May- 
wood lent his assistauce in Donald, in the Falls of Clyde, for the 
afterpiece. 

Mr. Wallack appeared again on Wednesday, in Hamlet; his 
name is very attractive, and never fails to fill the house. In all his 
charaeters, Mr. Wallack exhibits a matured and finished kind of 
acting, strikingly in contrast with his earlier performances in this 
country ; and his friends have the gratification to see, that this is the 
result of study, and the successful exercise of a sound and judicious 
dramatic mind. It is true, that some of his former brilliance and 
fire is diminished, but we have in its stead a more chastened, and a 
more accurately delineated character; in a word, he has exchanged 
the effervescence and luxuriant imagination of youth, for the 
judgment and experience of manhood. The former, we grant, was 
the more captivating to the inexperienced eye, but the latter is more 
pleasing to the man of taste, and infinitely more to the reputation 
and honour of the actor. Many object to Mr. Wallack’s playing 
such parts as Richard and Hamlet, as these are obnsidersa some 
what out of the line which is to lead him to unrivalled eminence. 
‘These objections, possibly, are not without force, and we ourselves 
do think, that whatever rank in the profession he may hereafter 
take in the highest range of Shakspeare’s heroes, that he is at all 
times sure of the very foremost in such parts as Rolla. But we do 
not think, on this account, that Mr. Wallack is to be deterred from 
attempting any part he chooses; for no man knows what his ca- 


—— = 


on Tuesday morning.” 








pabilities are, until put fairly to the test. He is still a young, and 

much to his honour, an ambitious actor, and there is no reason 

why he should not endeavour to reap the full advantage of all 

the talent that nature has endowed him with. Beside, we hold 
it to be advantageous to any performer, occasionally to soar 
to eminences higher than those he lias already reached. The pinion 
of the eagle is strengthed, and his eye inured tothe radiance of the 
unclouded sun, as he wings his flight to the loftiest peak of his native 
mountain. The error of performers, generally, is, that they disdain 
the path they have left—that path very frequently which led them 
toeminence, and to which they should always take care to secure a 
good retreat—and pushing on. miss their footsteps and fall. We see 
many instances of this kind dailymen and women who might bave 
been useful and respectable performers lose all by atteinpting to grasp 
what is beyoad their reach. We do not mean to apply this to Mr. 
Wallack, for he has too much good sense to abandon entirely one 
line of business without he is sure of having firmly establised himself 
in another. 

The Bowery.—Miss Phillips took her benefit in Clymante, (Na- 
tive Land) on Wednesday. The modesty and good taste with 
which she executes the parts assigned her, are esiablishing ber 
slowly perhaps, but permanently, in the estimation of the public. 
She is guite young, and bas not had much experience on the 
stage—her powers, indeed, are by no means fully developed, and 
she is exactly the kind of person whom the manager, becked as he 
will be by the public, should foster and endeavour to bring into 
notice. Miss Cramer, always vivacious and interesting, particu- 


jarly in male attire, performed Biondina with spirit and success. | 


But the operatic company is certainly too weak to act with effect. 
Mr. Hunt being the only male singer at this house. 
pleasure, however, to find that Mrs. Knight is re-engaged, and will 
shortly appear. After this engagement, our friends in the southern 
section of the Union will be glad to leara the fair vocalist will 
visit them, and will, we believe, extend her tour to New Orleans. 


A respectable operatic company should be kept up atthe Bowery, | 


for it is an entertainment at once charming and delighiful, and has a 
powerful tendency to soften the manners and enlighten the condi- 
tion of the age. 

The new Grand Ballet, La Poge Inconstant, which brought out 
the whole strength of the company, was produced on Thursday 
with fine effect. ; 

The French Company is again performing at the Chatham 
Theatre, and draws full houses. 








“St Pavicties, 

Lord Kames.—The late Lord Kames used sometimes to let his wit 
get the better of bis dignity as a judge. Being on the circuit at 
Perth, after a witness on a capital trial had concluded his testimony, 
bis Lordship said—“ Sir, I have ove question more to ask you, and 
re ber you are on your oath. You say you are from Brechin?” 
— ‘Yes, my Lord.” When do you return thither?” — To-mor- 


Sie Atvior 
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row, my Lord.” Do you kuow Colin Gillies ?”—* Yes, my Lord,} Spanish Opinions of the Enelish.—Duri gta ray t 
{ know him very well.”’—* Then tell him I shall breakfast with him | Venezuela iad Coloebie ahinedicd dh yen. Abe thi 
e 


Spaniards, a legion of British troops, in conjunction with the na. 
_ More Cons.~-Why is a cork a damper to our pieasure ?—Because ae army, had taken Barcelona, and proceeding to pillage the Ca. 
in confines our spirits and keeps (wining) wine in. pr mang in one of the niches one of the most valuable relics of 
When is tobacco most like wine ?—When it’s in a pipe. pa han iene gue ns monks. oo was the body of a man oj 
What part of dress ure two carriage horses like?—A pair of | ft wore a looce dnese eee eed in a case, with a glass cover. 
drawers. P oa ee FR 3 rare P It wore a loose dress, cf white satin, in the Roman form, and round 


its neck was a golden collar, of great weight, set wi 
vers. } ’ , se th emer: ‘ 
Why is Henry de Roos like the daughters of the Ear! of Corn-| pearls, to which was fastened a chale of ‘the same mictel, eack ink 


wallis?—Because he is the Lady’s (Ladies) Man-n. being elegantly chased. hn its wrists and ancles were bracelets <j 
Why did Lady Charlotte Campbell make an unfortunate mar- | milar to the collar, to each of which the chain was also fixed, and a 
riage Because she only married to be buried (Lady Charlotte | crown adorned its head, whereon its name was enamelled at fy)! 
Bury). length. ‘This was shown by the priests as the remains of St. Law. 
Why is Lord Nugent's seat in the House of Commons like the |rence, the patron saint of the city, to whom the cathedral Was dedi- 
Rock of Gibraltar !—Because it’s bomb proof. cated. ‘To him were all miracles ascribed, and for him, aud in his 


ot ‘ : of . me, were all contributi vied ; ‘P ad i 
* Why is wit tempered with politenes like four letters in the alpha- a fo | contributions levied; end of the latter he had by no 
e . : means a few to account for. Itis needless to say that his append 
bet—the first, deep in thought, the second, advancing to meet you, |... wer ‘ ; WAY ppenc. 
| J c “pads, 7. | ages were removed, but we carefully replaced the carcass, and quitte< 
the third, holding a faming torch, end the iourth, singing psalins 7— | 4) hed Pie : . , juitted 
#, NO: ; tue! . : the cathedral, which was the next morning ransacked by the soldier- 
: Arinewng ’ B-coming D-lighting N-obanting. ry, who forced the guards, and despotied it of every thing ark 
Raped menor peep eeter rel bog ogi ol gh ach! gurerlgeact Bee 
‘ hich s mi ve expected, the natives were much exaspe 
Old Times, gave it publicly as his opinion, that the correspondent of spoliation of their cathedral. One old woman, at the wend of a 
that respectable journal must have been by profession what is called | forty of her own sex, assailed me, without mercy, the day the troops 
a thief. got in, and was particularly loud in her complaints of the treatment 
The following inscription is from a tomb-stone in Dunfermline | of the patron saint. ‘“ Here!” she exclaimed, “they have stripped 
church yard :— Here tyes Andw. Robertson, present Deacon and / poor St. Lawrence, and every body knows he was a good old sol- 
Convenor of thd Weavers in this burgh, who died Nov. 1762. dier!” “Very true,” replied an officer standing by, “but you 
A French paper says— Yesterday were taken out of the Seine know that all soldiers are liable to lose their baggage in time of 
the bodies of two men who appeared to have sojourued (sejourne) | War This silenced the ancient dame, although it failed to satisfy 
there for some time.” her; buta younger female, whose fine dark eyes shot the fiercest 


sd i : $ se aid, wi i indi j se 
At the annual sitting of the French Academy last month, sixteeen ne presenti ais 5 Pai as ee Seman vention. a 
thousand francs were bestowed in 18 prizes as rewards for virtuous : hat th I b P wae i q erning the English, 
“ : , oi - | except that they have no tails.”——Colombian Officer's Recollections 
actions, Out of this number, however only 3 were to males and 15) 9s the Warin Colombia be 
to females. It would seem from this, that virtue is not at a very high eres Be stat! 
point among Frenchmen. : “NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Advertisement Extraordinary.—Married on the Ist of September, Shipe. Masters. Days of sailing from | Days of sailing from 
1828, Mr. Diamond, the celebrated Wig-maker, of Burlington Gar- | New York. Liverpout. 
dens, aged 60, to Miss Prigg, Dress-maker,~ Pall Mall, aged 23. The | No.1. New York, Bennet, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 16, Junel6, Oct. 16, 
ha air left town in a carriage and four for the Cock, at Sutton - York, DeCost, | “ 8 “ 8 “ 8) 24, % 24, % gy, 
Laing Foes arriag ’ : » Manchaager, W. Lasse. ‘ * “ ae 1,July 1,Noy. }, 
an ; 2 Wm. Byrnes, |Hackstaff;| “ 24,“ 24, “ 24) * 8 % 8B % & 
Mr. Editor, I have scrawled the following asa better aavertise- , We, target Maxwell,’ Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, © 16, “ 16, & ve 
ment for those who thus force their insignificence on the eyes of the Geo. Cannizg, (Allyn, eho, TR PR LS Fee 
public :— N.ship Caledonia Rogers, | ‘* 16, “ 16, “ ++ hp pase oy 7 




















_ . N.ship John Jay, Holdrege, | ee. Shh 24, 2 ’ ’ ope ag & 

_ ADVERTISEMENT EXTRAORDINARY. . Canada, (Graham, Mar. 1,July 1, Nov. 1,) “ 16, “ 16, “ 46. 

Lost by a Whig family, residing in Burlington Gardens, an unpo- | . Napoleon, ‘Suit, ) Be Boe Bl & OF mw Of w Qs! 
lished and ancient Diamond. It was found missing on the Ist of) Florida, ‘Tinkham,) “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,| May var” Idan. 1, 


. Birmingham, liarris, 6 24, * 24, % O4, 
. Pacific, ‘Crocker, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
. Silas Richards, pert, “e-—8 «§ & ©: & 
. Britannia, Marshall, | ‘* 16, ‘ 16, “ 16,) June 1,Oct. 1,Feb 1. 


September, 1823, and is uow supposed to be in the possession of a | 
young (Lightbodied) Brig» about 20 years of age, tall, and dark- | 
complexioned, and well known in the neighbourhood of Pali Mail ; | 
this person was seen near St. James's Church, Piccadilly, on the Ist; — 2. SilvanusJenkins Allen, “6 24, 24,  O4) * Bw Bw & 
instant, endeavouring to get a Diamond, of the same description as | Passage in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guincas: from Liverpool, thirty-fire 
the one lost, set ina plain gold ring, and on the second was seen at | guineas: including beds, bedding, wine, and wg ve er pete us 
the Cock, at Sutton, with a Diamond ring on the lelt hand. ‘The | 9 Ny ae Oi ae teen rite SN unl Hicks a Sets, 
above-named gem having been in the family upwards of 60 years, | No. 4’ Packot Line, Ownrs, Fish, Grinnell & Co. 
they are most anxious for the restoration of it, and hereby offer the | _Agentsin Liverpool Ist aud 3d Line, Cropper Benson & Co, 2d. Line, Wm. avd 
reward of £50 to the person so restoring it. ames Brown & Co.—and 4th, Cearus, Fish & Crary. 
1, Burlington Gardens, Sept. 5, 1828 
* Late partner of Mrs. Russel, late Mrs. Lightbody. | 
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Young Mr. Curtis—Definition of a Pioneer. 
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NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Ships. Masters. ; Days of sailing from | Days of sailing from 
| New York. Havre, 











' ] 
Dear Sir—Your correspondent “ W. Fuggins” is gone shooting | om, Ban eae i pbaw ay i Ae a, now, te — ep isiaepl:: 
into the North, which is the occasion of his silence—he is not at all we ew: Quamal; ak ane "Aug. 15, Dec. 1,'——- Oct. Agdaus 1. 
nettled at your not inserting his last communication; he knows you} — 9. you Quixote, 


Whaitall, —— Sept 1, ‘ 15, “ 15,Feb. | 
are the best judge of what ought and ought not to be admitted into , OldLine—Francvis Ist W.Skiddy Jan. 1,May 1, Sept. 1, Feb.15, Junel5, Get. 15 
your paper, and will [am sure feel happy to contribute again whenhe, —_1- Bayard, |Butman, ----- Sept.15, Jan. SS perriice’ 1! uh. l, 

; wht et nav ¢ : » t. Fy | 2. Chas. Carrot! Clark, j-————- Vet. I, 15,, 15, Mar. }, 
returns—in the saeen = hile as { must pay 2d. for sending you this, I Ny Oid Line—Montune, |Bukup, (Feb. 1,June1, Oct. 1, Mar. 15.Joly 15, Nov. 1: 
just relate a little bit of City conversation that I overheard at one of | 1. Charlemague, |Kebinson,' Oct.15, Feb. 1, Dec. 1, Mar. 15 
the company’s dinners the other day. Something was said upon! 2. Franee, ‘Funk, — |— Joly 15, Nov.1,! Sept-1 Dec. |. 
“ Military Tictacs,” by one of the Aldermen—who professed him- | Old Line—HenrilV.. 1.3. Pell, ‘Nov. t)Mar. 1, July 1,/Dec. 15,Ap 1.15, Aug. |. 
self ignorant of the meaning of the tern “ Pioneer.” W. Curtis, Jun.| Passage in the Cabin to or from Havre, one hundred and forty dollars, including 
the “Musico Military Bart. in embryo, Colonel of the Hartillery | beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 


” ‘ é oe : Old Liue.—Owners, Francis Depau, 63 Washington street, New York. Agent+ 
Cum ny —Wwas applied to, to explain the term and the origin of it; | at Havre, Larue & Palmer. Nos. i and 2, First and Second liner.—Agents, Crac- 
and he inadvertanly stumbled upon a good thing. 


His reply was | sous & Boyd, corne: of Wall and Pearl streets, New York. Agents at Havre, ~ 
that they were *‘ A cumpany of men who marched before the harmy | E. Quesuel, Paine—3, Boanaffc, Boisgerard & Co. 


to ‘ axe’ the way.”~—I am, yours truly, II. Fucaiss. ~~ ~NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 























Philosophy.—If you wish to know whether any body is superior | Ships. Masters. | Days of sailing from | Days of sailing from 
to the prejudices of the world, ask him to carry a parcel for you. | | Wy rie 1lFeb on Soares, Get 9% 
Diogenes Laertius te!ls usa story of his great namesake, that being | aoa todd - i? ae rt a. ri ee a5 July 25, Nov ‘ez 

. . *, a, , } ody , « Bs smey t¥ we, me 
once requested by a certain young gentleman to teach bim philoso-)  @orinthian, Chadwick| Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1,/Ap’l-25, Aug.25, Dee.23, 
phy, he gave him a piece of cheese to carry; upon which the other) Leeds, Sprague, | Ap'l. 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1,’May 25, Sep.25, Jun. £5 


unmediately declined to receive his instructions. 


Mutual Consolation.—An old clergyman, who had an old tailor as 
his beadle or officer for many years, returning froma neighbouring | Aventin London, Geo. Wildes. 
sacrament, where Thomas was in the constant habit of attending! N.'. The ships of this line will touch at Cowes each way, for the eS A 
him, afier a thoughtful and silent pause, thus addressed his fellow- | ceiving passengers. | Stoam boats run constantly fiom that place to ee 
traveller, the “ minister's man.” ** Tammas. L canna weel tel how | an {0 “ferent parts of Bagiaud 
it is that our kirk should be getting aye thinner and thinuer—for 1, BOSTON AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
am sure I preach as weel as e’er [ did, and should hae far mair expe- | Ships. Masters. Days of sailing from | Days of saiting from 
rience than when I gaed amang ye.” ‘ Deed,” replied ‘Thomas, ‘ te seeten. Feb. 90 oe Oct. 20. 
“auld ministers, now a days, are just like auld tailors—for Lam sure | ftom, | Mackay, Jon. ty May ty Sept} feb. 20) gave S0) fer 
I sew as weel’s ere { did, and the claith’s the same, butits the cut, sir.) joven’ tursley, |Aprill, Ang. 1, Dec. ,|May 20, Sept. 20, Jan. 2¢ 
its the new cut /” | Amethyst, Nye. I Mar. 2, July 3, Nov. 1, Apr 20, Aug. 20,_ vc 
Pirating.—Old J. C. of York, and two servants, whose patie Extraships of the first class ure taken up at Liverpool, and sail on the 5th day © 


h *S |) February, March, July and August, and at such other times as they mey be re 
were Jane and Sarah ;—one morning before he went out to take his} quired.“ aA 


| ; 
Passage in the Cabin to London, thirty guineas: from London, thirty-fts 

| guineas : including beds. bedding, wWine,and stores ofevery description. — 

| Old Line. Owners, Pish, Grinnell & Co. 136 Front street New York. 

















It gives us| 


usual walk, he told them he should dine at home, but should not} Passage in the cabin, including beds, bedding, wines, and stores of every 
} want any thing dressed. as the cold turkey-pie wou!d do for bim.—- scription, Thirty guineas to, and Thirty-five guines from Liverpool. ; ley (: 
'* The Turkey-pie, Sir ?—Lord Sir, it is certainly unfortunate, but | Agents—Geo. G. Jones, Boston.—Maury Latham & Co., T. 4° J.D. Thormey © 
| : yople, Oi! om ry =e y pa ee |) Humbertson & Co., aud Lathan Gair, Liverpool. 
the rats have eat all the turkey-pie,” says Jane—“ Ay,” says Sarah, | ——— on 
* sure enougi it isall gone, Sir.”—* I fancy,” muttered Johnny, as} “CONDITIONS.—Price of the ALBION, Siz Dollers per annum (exclusive ¢ 
lhe opened the door, *‘ the Jane-Sarahs were the turkey pie-rats.”” postage )—payablein advance. Au persons becoming subsct ibers,™ il} be expected 
* to continue their subscriptions until a regular notification of relinquishinent Is made 
r ° » . . " ‘ . to the Oifice, orto either of the Agents. Any person entering upon a new term of 
quite right said his friend—an auctioneer should have a look for-bid- subscription, and afterwards wishing to resign, willbe roy aetna creepers | 
| ding. the haf year soecutered upon. All communications tothe Editor, or bis Agents 
| . ee . ° . “ “ a aha , rs. RB. LTLETT, _D. Proprietor 
| A Son and Heir.—On Tuesdav morning last. a vouthful pair, res; must be post puidd. Published by JOHN $. ] KE TT, M1 i oe th 
| ot 38 , - -? : . -»( every Saturday afternoon, at the office of the ALBION, No. 9, in the Mt . 
| siding at Ingatestone, having “made an end of all their Wooing,” | huilding, 50 Walt-street, and forwarded by the Northern and Southern Mails on 
| were proceeding with all the heat of preparation to the marriage | th esame day; by the Eastern Mail on Sunday morning ; and delivered to subseri- 
} banquet, Whena thought struck the bride, that the son and heir (who, | bers in = a oe 4 egy scoume the ci “y eet A ee 
i -ars, hi invite ime ‘ ’ J.H. Rathbone, Utica,N. ¥.—H. P. Hardy, Oswego, N. 1.—ba ters, Fort 
~ Supe aH had been invited some time belore ) ought to be I as and, Me.—Jas. F. Shores, Portsmouth—Jno. Rogers, Newburyport—Jobo Pur 
jat the table. Thisidea was imediately put in execution; for, “ere | cand. Goorter office, Boston, Mass.—M. Robinson, Providence, R. J.—H. How 
| the bridal hour had dane’d its measure,” the cradle was substituted | New Haven, Conn.—Wm. Simpson, 66 Chesnut street, Philadelphia —Wm- er 
| for the lowing can, and the bridezroom exclaimed, as he grasped | ter, 44 Sonth Street, Baltimore—Rev. Jno. Huughton, Cincinnati. as ~ 
vith astonishu he * ft is | se.” |Thompson, Washington, D. C.;—James H. Brown, Richmond, \ a—Hy. , . ' 
|¥ ptt ne isa ie “ ah eS - : Petersburg, Va.—Richard Hill & Sons, Fredericksburgh, Va.—C. Hall, Norfo k 
* That it should come to this; Va —T. Watson .P. M__Newbern, N.C.—Areh’d. Campbell, Fayetteville, N. C- 
But two hours married !—nay—not two.” 
| 


R. Hebbell, Oxford, #. C.—J.C. Walker, Charleston, 8.C.—B. D. aes = 
: : ° °’ | bi man WV Jillams. Savannah, Geo.—T. singer, Augusta, Geo.— 4 hor 

A poor fellow, having a large family, applied to the overseers of his | bi#,8- Sas AE . Wena, Savin ee en oe 
| parish for parochial relief, and, in the course of his remarks, said, “the | chez. Miss.—P. Nugeut. Port Gibson, Miss.—O’Fallon & Keyte, St. Louis, Mis.— 


A person remarked that a certain auctioneer hada down-cast look; 





D. Hailes, New Orleans—Rich'd Corre & Co., Mobile, Ala —Mr. Ferguson’ Nat-~ 


fact is, gentlemen, my wife is always in labour, and I am always out | D. J. Smith, Kingston, U. C.—J. Taylor,P. M., Perth—A. McLean, Ce ads, 

of it!” Jones, Brockvillo—Jas. G. Bethune, Coburg—M. Crooks, Ancaster— Wm. T" “4 

} Sandwich—Gordian Horan, Quebec—Wm. Suter, Montreal—Jobn Bigual, Fre- 

THE SHOE TYING. Rivers.—C. Drury, Esq-, P-M., St. Jchn, New Sromalehy— 7 & ——. As. 

{ r s dericton, Richihucto, Restigouche, Mirimachi, &c—Joan Haikam, . : 

'" noe wry tow ¥" ner ron drews—Charles Roche, Halifax. N. S.—Wm. B. Perot, Bermuda—Messrs. Cabot & 

I did; and kist the instep too End, St 

ane “ » ’ P ~ Co., St. Thomas—A. Andersen, Bessin St. Croix—Thos. Munday, West En ’'T. 

i a would have kist wer hee her pa Croix—Jno. Athill, P,.M., Au§igaa—Tampico, Mexico, and Yera Craz, H. H. 7. 
ad not ber blush rebuked me.—Hernicx. Cammana. 
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